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T is impossible to say how soon the Austro-German 
offensive in Poland may be renewed, and what 
will be the result of that renewal; but unques- 

tionably we are entitled to take a rosier view of the 
situation of the Russians than we have been able to take 
for the past two months. As the great retirement 
through Galicia is passing into history it is becoming 
more and more evident that that movement will be 
reckoned hereafter as one of the most brilliant examples 
of the characteristic military strategy of Russia. The 
Russians were obliged to retire by the superior strength 
of the enemy, but they never, after the first few days, 
lost the initiative ; that is to say, they retired from point 
to point in their own time, never hurried, still less 
routed, never leaving any quantity of guns or stores in 
the hands of the enemy, and always inflicting casualties 
as heavy as, or even heavier than, those they suffered. 
And at the end of it all they stood firm—still on Austrian 
soil, over a front of nearly 200 miles—and have held 
their own, and more than their own, in that region ever 
since. 
* * * 


Meanwhile the main Austro-German attack has been 
turned northwards against the communications of 
Warsaw; and has been brought to a standstill. The 
defeat inflicted on the Austrian column at Krasnik was 
not disastrous, but it was very substantial, and it was 
at the decisive point. Unless and until the Austrians 
retrieve their position, the German army to the east 
dare not advance a step even if they could. There has, 
at the least, been a delay of a fortnight, and delay cannot 
be any part of the German plan. General Mackensen and 
the Archduke Joseph may be preparing for another 





“ irresistible ’’ advance (they are only a day’s march 
from their objective, the Lublin railway); but will it be 
irresistible ? The Russian Commander-in-Chief has so 
far made no mistake in judging when and where he can 
stand, and when he must retire, and all the evidence 
suggests that on his present line, from the Vistula to the 
Bug, he believes he can stand. If so, Warsaw will be 
saved, and there will be no great transfer of German 
men and guns this summer from the Eastern to the 
Western front. 
* * * 

The state of diplomatic affairs in the Balkans is still 
largely wrapt in mystery, but during the past week there 
have been several signs of a coming change. The most 
important symptom is the open adoption by the German 
Press of a threatening attitude towards Roumania. It 
appears to be true that Roumania, after allowing enor- 
mous stores of war material to pass through from 
Germany to Turkey, has now decided that the traffic 
must stop. Why M. Bratiano has adopted this policy 
we can only conjecture. It is well known, of course, 
that his main objeet is to pay the smallest possible price 
for the concessions which he hopes to gain for his country, 
and it may be that he is enforcing this belated embargo 
as the easiest and cheapest method of doing the Allies a 
service. If the Turks are as short of ammunition as they 
are said to be, it will probably prove to be a very great 
service indeed ; but unless it is followed by more active 
steps, Roumania can hardly expect the Allies’ feelings of 
gratitude to be very permanent. To pay the lowest 
price obtainable is sometimes good policy, but sometimes 
it leads to getting nothing worth having. The Central 
Empires are reported to have presented Roumania with 
something in the nature of an ultimatum, and the new 
attitude of the strictly censored German Press certainly 
points in that direction. If so, M. Bratiano will soon 
have to come down on one side of the fence or the other. 
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Possibly he has come down, and the Germans are merely 
seeking a public declaration of the fact. 


* * * 


The news of General Botha’s triumph arrived just too 
late for comment last week in these columns. The 
campaign in German South-West Africa, like the pre- 
ceding campaign against the rebels within the Union, 
has been remarkable for its almost complete bloodless- 
ness. Every step in the conquest has been achieved 
by that rapid strategic manceuvring of which General 
Botha has had so great an experience. A more striking 
contrast with the campaign in Flanders could not be 
conceived. The capture of 400,000 square miles of 
German territory has been completed at a total cost in 
lives which is less than the normal! wastage of a “* quiet 
day” in the British trenches between Ypres and La 
Bassée. The word “ brilliant’ as applied to General 
Botha’s performance has become stale by use, but there 
is really no other. One cannot help comparing his 
campaign with that which is dragging on further north 
in the Cameroons. The conditions are, of course, 
utterly different, and it appears to be almost impossible 
to force a decision with the available troops ; but, if so, 
is it worth while to continue the sacrifice of lives ? 
We now hold not only the coast but both the main 
railways into the interior, and the surrender of the 
German forces is merely a question of time. If the 
authorities cannot arrange to send sufficient reinforce- 
ments to bring the struggle quickly to an end, we would 
suggest that offensive measures might as well be aban- 
doned in favour of a policy of waiting for the inevitable. 

* * * 

South-West Africa is presumably destined to become 
a permanent part of the British Empire. It is difficult, 
that is to say, to imagine circumstances in which it 
would be handed back to Germany. Great Britain did 
not set out to gain territory in this war, and as far as we 
are aware no one in this country desired this particular 
addition. But, like Kiao Chau and the Pacific Islands, 
it is not ours to give back, and even if in the peace 
negotiations a question of bargaining should arise it is 
not very likely that the South African Government 
would wish to surrender its conquest for that purpose. 
We have seen it urged that it would be wrong to deprive 
Germany of all her African possessions; but although 
the matter is not a simple one, it is hard to see that any 
question of principle or abstract right is involved. 
Any “ right ’’ on the part of a European nation to enjoy 
a “possession” in Africa (or India, for that matter) 
must be based either on simple might or else on the 
ability to govern it better than it would otherwise be 
governed. On either basis we should naturally reject 
Germany’s claims. The point of expediency, however, 
remains, and deserves very careful consideration. There 
is a great deal to be said for the view that it would be 
extremely unwise to attempt to put an end to Germany’s 
colonial aspirations ; but there are some cogent argu- 
ments on the other side. 


* * * 


In his speech at the Guildhall last week Lord Kitchener 
made it abundantly clear that—as we have always urged 


in these columns—when the voluntary system fails to 
give him all the men he wants he will not be too shy to 
ask for compulsion. Nor did he conceal his view of the 
object of the National Registration Bill. “‘ We shall be 
able,” he said, “to note the men between the ages of 
19 and 40 available for the fighting line.’ He said 
nothing, however, to suggest any prospect of the early 
adoption of compulsory methods. The new recruiting 
scheme which he foreshadowed retains all the essential] 
elements of voluntaryism. The Register having been 
compiled, all possible candidates for the Army will be 
personally approached and presumably requested autho- 
ritatively to give their reasons for not enlisting. This 
method seems to us greatly to be preferred to the 
methods of posters and rhetoric. It will remove the 
excuse of those who are “ waiting to be fetched.” and 
secure practically all the advantages of legal compulsion 
without any of its profoundly serious drawbacks. Also 
it will be, we are convinced, immensely fruitful, and will 
provide the military authorities with precise information 
as to the numbers of those who are eligible but unwilling 
and as to their reasons, conscientious or otherwise, for 
refusing to serve. It will then be possible for the 
Government to know accurately what reinforcements 
compulsion applied between various age limits would 
provide. Lord Kitchener’s plan will not, it is true, 
please those who desire to enjoy the positive satisfaction 
which they would derive from seeing “ shirkers ”’ forced 
to fight ; but disappointment seems to us the proper 
fate for that desire. 
* * ; 

There is probably nothing that does more to exas- 
perate the rank-and-file Trade Unionist, and make him 
inclined to show the power of the one effective weapon 
he possesses, than the knowledge that, whatever may 
be the merits of a dispute, the public (at the bidding of 
his employers and the newspaper proprietors) will 
assume that he is utterly in the wrong. In the South 
Wales coal dispute practically the only comment which 
has found public expression has taken the form of more 
or less violent and indiscriminate abuse of the men. 
They have been told daily that they are grasping, un- 
reasonable and unpatriotic. But what is the use of 
telling them that they are unreasonable, when the 
critic palpably neither knows nor cares anything about 
the actual merits of the dispute? If, as the Times 
declares, the actual point at issue is “ absurdly small,” 
why is it that the employers and the Government have 
thought it worth while to precipitate a stoppage over 
it at so critical a moment? And what is the use of 
calling them grasping, when Mr. Runciman has just 
had to introduce a Bill to prevent mineowners asking 
prices more than from 25 per cent. to 75 per cent. in 
advance of those current last year? As to being un- 
patriotic, in view of the fact that a great many of those 
who are thus accused are actually having to be pre- 
vented by the Government from enlisting in the Army, 
it is only natural that the charge falls somewhat flat. 

* * * 


The long and short of the matter is that as long as the 
Government permits employers to reap inflated profits 
out of the necessities of the nation, so long will employees 
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feel themselves morally entitled to demand their share 
of the loot, and to insist on getting it. It is a case 
not of human depravity, but merely of human nature. 
The scramble may not present a very edifying spectacle, 
but who is to blame for that? Mr. Runciman’s Bill 
will, it is to be hoped, prevent retail prices soaring up 
next winter in the way they might otherwise have 
done. But it will not alter the fact that the coal trade, 
especially in South Wales, is enjoying a period of enor- 
mous prosperity, and that the proposed maximum 
prices will not prevent particular owners or particular 
districts from making huge war profits. That un- 
questionably is the foundation of the whole of the 
trouble in South Wales. If the Government had taken 
over the Welsh coal mines under the Defence of the 
Realm Act, placing their administration in the hands of a 
committee of those actually concerned in their manage- 
ment, abolishing profits altogether during the war 
(though giving reasonable compensation), and taking all 
employees, high and low, into the Government service, 
and appealing to them to double the output, we do not 
believe that there would have been a shadow of trouble. 


» * * 


At the time of writing, we cannot estimate the re- 
sults of Mr. Lloyd George’s proclamation of the coal- 
field under the Munitions Act; but it seems to us an 
extraordinarily rash proceeding. No doubt the Govern- 
ment is calculating that with the majority of the 
Executive on their side, plus the fervent local patriotism 
and the pressure of public opinion, they will succeed 
in preventing anything more than a brief and partial 
stoppage. But the South Wales miner is hard-headed, 
as well as obstinate, and is apt to recognise and to resent 
bluff when he meets it. Coercive measures may be 
effective to end a strike : (1) Where it is engineered and 
maintained by a few leaders who can be removed, or 
(2) where blacklegs can be introduced and protected by 
the police or the military. But neither of these condi- 
tions obtains in South Wales, and if the miners choose 
to defy Mr. Lloyd George and succeed in keeping their 
heads, there is literally nothing that can be done to 
coerce them. The Government may set up a Munitions 
Court and inflict fines, but it will not be possible to 
recover the money, and you cannot imprison whole 
towns. The military might round up the miners and 
conduct them to the pit-heads, but they could not 
make them descend, still less cut coal, against their will. 
If, therefore, Mr. Lloyd George really intends to apply 
the Act, he is taking a tremendous risk. If his bluff 
fails and his hand is called, he will not only have lost 
this particular game, but will have destroyed the 
weapon which Parliament has given him. And the 
memory of the enthusiastic congratulations offered him 
by the Morning Post and the Northcliffe organs on 
Wednesday will not then, we imagine, be much consola- 


tion. 
* * * 


An example of the thoroughness with which the 
Northcliffe papers are carrying out their present policy 
is worth putting on record. On Saturday last the Times 
contained, amongst other things, the news of the 
conquest of German South-West Africa, a report of the 





most important speech which Lord Kitchener has made 
during the war, the news of the great Russian victory at 
Krasnik, and a report from Sir John French recording 
a British success near Ypres. Its poster, however, to 
be seen on all the chief railway bookstalls and hoardings, 
contained only these words: British RETREAT ON 
ApvEeNn—-referring to the retirement of a reconnoitring 
party of three or four hundred men (mainly native 
troops) in face of superior Turkish forces. The produc- 
tion of such a poster is a triumph in its way: Lord 
Northcliffe’s word must be law indeed at Printing 
House Square. But we would seriously ask whether 
it is not time that this insane propaganda of pessimism 
was ended. There is growing evidence that the spirit 
of the troops at the Front is being markedly depressed 
by these newspapers, especially the Daily Mail. As an 
officer at home on short leave this week remarked : 
“The men believe all they read, and are beginning to 
feel that their efforts are useless, because they are being 
betrayed at home.” Might not the export of the Daily 
Mail be prohibited? It may be a little difficult for 
Lord Kitchener—still apparently the main object 
of Lord Northcliffe’s wrath—to take the first step, but 
the House of Commons is surely competent to move in 


the matter. 
~ * % 


It is not clear from the reports what exactly is the 
stipulation that the London County Council has decided 
to impose on the youths of sixteen to eighteen to whom 
it awards scholarships and bursaries. But if, as reported, 
all these awards are to be withheld unless the recipient 
promises to enlist in the Army, if and when called upon 
to do so, the decision seems, to say the least, extremely 
ill-advised. Is it to be understood that the Council 
(which still retains in its own service several thousands 
of clerks of military age) pretends that every young 
man ought to enlist whatever his circumstances or 
employment ? Moreover, what has the Board of 
Education to say about the imposition of such a condi- 
tion in the award of bursaries to candidates for ele- 
mentary school teacherships, which are practically 
paid for by Government Grant, and on which the future 
national supply of teachers depends? If at any stage 
in the future compulsory military service should become 
necessary the Government will no doubt hasten to 
inform the country. Lord Lansdowne at all events may 
be relied upon to do so. In the meantime it is not the 
business of any local authority to attempt to legislate 
on the subject. 

a * * 


The raid on the Prince of Wales's Fund for the benefit 
of the Treasury, to which -we alluded last week, is 
apparently being persisted in. The Committee of the 
Fund is being influenced and “ manipulated’ by Mr. 
McKenna and those acting on his instructions. Unless 
the Cabinet intervenes, of which we see no sign, the 
public will discover one morning that a lump sum of 
anything between half a million and a million and a half 
has been “ voluntarily "’ granted by the Committee 
(without the subscribers to the Fund or the chief 
sponsor for its disposal being consulted in any way), 
and thus diverted from the relief of the distress for which 
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the money was raised, to the endowment of the Statutory 
Committee of the Royal Patriotic Fund, the work of 
which ‘(as the Chancellor of the Exchequer frankly 
told the House of Commons) would otherwise be paid 
for out of the taxes. The whole of the Prince of Wales’s 
Fund will be very badly needed at the conclusion of the 
war. And the purposes for which it will be needed— 
and for which it was subscribed—will not be such as to 
induce contributions from the Exchequer. The sug- 
gested misappropriation is therefore peculiarly mean. 
Yet no effective protest is made in the House of Commons. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Home Rule Bill 
was placed on the Statute Book last September, together 
with a Suspensory Act, which postponed the operation 
of Home Rule “ until the war should be over.” But 
owing to the wording of this Suspensory Act there must 
be made, if the war is not over by September 17th 
next, an Order in Council arranging for a further post- 
ponement. The question now arises whether there may 
not be in Ireland, two months hence, a considerable 
opposition to this Order in Council, unless it is accom- 
panied by guarantees, favourable to the Nationalist 
claim, from the Coalition Government. Probably not 
one Irishman in a hundred was acquainted with the 
terms of the Suspensory Act. But the cry “ Home 
Rule in September,”’ which was raised a few weeks ago 
in the first numbers of a weekly review, New Ireland, 
bids fair to catch on, and already it can be heard—among 
other places—in the Dublin Corporation. Mr. Red- 
mond may be seriously inconvenienced, particularly as 
the cry comes not from the Sinn Feiners or “ pro-Ger- 
mans,’’ but from a quarter that has hitherto adhered 
to his policy. If he allows matters to take their course 
in September, he will run the risk of alienating some of 
his supporters for whom the war does not overshadow 
every other issue. No one, however, really supposes 
that an Irish Parliament will sit before the termination 
of the war, and the notion must be rather to keep the 
Home Rule kettle boiling. 


* * * 


With this issue we present our readers with the 
sequel to the Supplement which we published last week. 
In Mr. Woolf’s Memorandum the possibility of creating 
international machinery for the future prevention of 
war was very fully and closely analysed in the light of 
the many precedents afforded by the history of the last 
century. In the second part this possibility is pre- 
sented in the concrete form of an actual Agreement 
which might be signed this year or next by all the 
Sovereign Powers of the world with little, if any, verbal 
modification. A great deal of labour and skill has been 
devoted to the drawing up of these articles, and although 
the project may be regarded as ambitious, we cannot 
doubt that this work, by demonstrating its complete 
feasibility, has brought its realisation appreciably 
nearer. Sooner or later some such Agreement will be 


concluded, and when it is, its lines are not likely to 
diverge very greatly from those which the International 
Agreements Committee of the Fabian Research Depart- 
ment have indicated as a result of their six months’ 
study. 


ECONOMIC ENDURANCE 


HE subscription to the second War Loan has 
I proved entirely satisfactory, not merely in the 
gigantic total of 570 millions applied for at 
the Bank of England, which is far in excess of any 
previous transaction, but also in the enormous number 
of participants. The Bank was prepared for a large and 
widespread subscription, but not for 550,000 separate 
applicants for £100 or more, being perhaps about as 
many as all the persons in the United Kingdom earning 
salaries or receiving incomes in excess of £250 a year. 
In addition, just about as many more people—hardly 
any of them duplicates—have already applied through 
the Post Office for an average of £30 each ; and the Post 
Office rush is still going on. Within six months the 
number of separate investors in the War Loan will 
probably exceed a couple of millions—a figure to be 
compared with the 96,265 separate accounts open in 
Consols when Goschen tackled their conversion in 1888, 
Whatever we may think of Cobbett’s denunciation of 
““the fundholders,” or of the modern social reformer’s 
admiration of the wide diffusion of the French renies, it 
certainly marks a change of no slight importance in this 
country that Mr. McKenna should have been able, at 
one stroke, to broaden the base of our National Debt 
ten or twentyfold. Never before have the people, to 
anything like so large an extent, felt themselves in 
direct pecuniary partnership with the Government of 
the State. 

It is interesting to enquire where the six hundred 
million pounds is coming from. As yet, of course, only 
forty-three and a half millions (including the Post Office 
applications) have been paid up. This has been trans- 
ferred, for the most part, from our current account 
balances and the savings banks, and represents only past 
accumulations. Within the next three months nearly 
another six hundred millions will have to be found, only 
about a third of which, it is estimated, can be trans- 
ferred from existing current accounts or is likely to be 
withdrawn from the savings banks. Of the balance, 
perhaps something short of a hundred millions may 
represent the nation’s normal savings during the quarter, 
practically all of which must be destined for the War 
Loan. Internal sales of securities do not, of course, 
affect the calculation, as these are, in effect, only ex- 
changes of one investment for another. Sales of securi- 
ties to the United States (and a trifle to Holland)— 
together with some little subscription to the War Loan 
from persons abroad—may bring in perhaps a couple 
of hundred millions more. Of real, new, additional 
savings—actual economies in our personal consumption 
of commodities and services during the ensuing three 
months so as to enable the Government to use them for 
the war—we cannot estimate that this highly successful 
financial operation indicates more than a hundred mil- 
lions orso. Great as the total is, it is nothing like enough 
for the need. 

This is why the bankers in the City of London are still 
harping on the conditions of ‘* economic endurance.” 
These, as is rightly said, depend to a far greater extent 
than the public yet realises on the way in which we 
actually reduce our individual expenditure, in so far as 
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this measures our personal appropriation of services or 
consumption of commodities. In Germany, so we are 
informed, every household has cut down its expenditure, 
and every person has restricted his appropriation of the 
services of other people, under compulsion and the 
pressure of public opinion, to a degree of which we in 
the United Kingdom can form no adequate idea. We 
have, it is true, begun to economise. There are very 
few costly private entertainments. The West End 
shopping region is comparatively deserted. Many 
households pride themselves on cutting down the 
butcher’s bill. Railway travelling is curtailed. There 
are still many motor-cars lent for army service (though 
not so many as at first). On the other hand, the number 
of cars burning petrol and employing very useful 
mechanics on purely private pleasure is manifestly large. 
The coming register will reveal many of us as still 
keeping hosts of domestic servants, many of whom 
could be set free for more productive work. Most 
people enjoying incomes of five hundred to five thousand 
a year seem to be spending nearly as much as usual. 
Out of the £1,200,000,000 which may be estimated as 
the normal annual consumption of the million or so 
families assessed to Income Tax for incomes of £160 a 
year and upwards, we cannot believe that as much as 
a fifth or a quarter is yet being economised. On the 
other hand, the nine million wage-earning families, 
including with them all under the Income Tax level, are, 
in most cases, also consuming nearly as much as usual 
—higher earnings in the “ war trades”’ being mostly 
offset by the 40 per cent. rise in the price of food since 
the war began, by the increased requirements of an 
often excessive overtime, and by the greater necessity 
of supplementing the incomes of Old Age Pensioners 
and others to whom the war brings strain and distress. 
On Clyde and Tyne, at Woolwich and Erith and in the 
West Riding, the general transient prosperity is leading, 
very naturally, to re-equipment in the way of furniture 
and clothes; and, unfortunately, here and there, also 
to the usual extravagance in alcoholic drink. There 
is, however, in every stratum and district of the wage- 
earning class, not only a thrifty, but (what is by no 
means the same thing) also a saving section, and from 
these, it is reported, have come many thousands of 
applications for war scrip. But, in the aggregate, as 
anyone finds who takes the trouble to calculate, the new 
and additional savings to be reasonably looked for from 
the £800,000,000 out of which the nine million wage- 
earning families have to maintain forty million souls and 
bodies, do not run into many tens of millions. And our 
need is of hundreds of millions. 

What the nation now requires, in order to make it 
save enough, is the immediate imposition of increased 
taxation. The middle and upper classes, like the wage- 
earning class, will plainly not economise effectively until 
they are compelled to do so. The logical order would 
have been to have first taken in taxation all the possible 
surplus that the most scientifically devised and reasonably 
equitable system could yield; and then, as no system 
of taxation can succeed in emptying all the pockets of 
pure surplus that our capitalism creates, to have drawn 
out these, along with everybody’s prudential savings, 
by a sufficiently tempting loan. But in the political 


world of to-day the fiscal wind has to be tempered to 
the lamb to be shorn. The attractive loan, offering us, 
instead of merely a tax receipt and a good conscience, 
an unexpectedly profitable investment, was accordingly 
brought out first. It is producing (at the cost of a 
mortgage on our future labour of about a hundred 
thousand pounds a day for ever) some six hundred 
millions. This only finances the war for six months. 
The deficit to be found up to the 31st of March next will 
be at least eight hundred and fifty millions. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer needs therefore to impose 
additional taxation this year to the extent of at least 
two hundred millions to come anywhere near making 
both ends meet. It is a pity that Mr. McKenna is not 
going to produce his Supplementary Budget before 
Parliament adjourns. The sooner the new taxes are 
imposed, the sooner the nation’s really serious economies 
will begin. 

By what taxes can the potential surplus of each 
person’s income, beyond what is needed for the main- 
tenance of his household in full efficiency, best be se- 
cured for the State ?_ It is tempting to the season-ticket- 
holding class to demand a lowering of the level of the 
Income Tax limit ; or, as it is now usually put, a tax on 
wages. But the calculation of results is disappointing. 
The number of wage earners receiving thirty shillings a 
week and upwards is a little over three millions. A tax 
of a penny in the pound on their wages, even if this were 
administratively practicable, would yield only between 
one and two millions sterling. We may come to it, but 
it is scarcely worth talking about. The only practicable 
way to levy any substantial tax on the wage earners, if 
this is desired, is to increase the duties on alcohol, 
tobacco and tea to as high a figure as will not cause a 
positive falling off in revenue. The Chancellor may 
get some millions here. But it is plain that the greatest 
potential economising of consumption, and therefore the 
main taxing source, must be found, not in the 800 
million pounds shared among forty millions, but in the 
1,200 million pounds enjoyed by the six millions. We 
shall need to increase the assessed taxes and licences on 
all our taxable luxuries. There will have to be a multi- 
plication of the stamp duties, and perhaps an increase 
in postal charges. But it will tax the ingenuity of any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to make even fifty millions 
out of all these expedients. There will be no avoiding 
a further doubling of the Income Tax (now standing at 
about fourpence in the pound on earned incomes of 
£200 a year, and rising up to nearly five shillings in the 
pound on incomes exceeding £40,000), an operation 
which would yield, on a complete year, a clear hundred 
millions, and still leave the millionaire half his income 
to spend or invest. This ought to be accompanied by 
a really substantial allowance for each child in the 
family, not, as at present, of a few shillings only, but of 
several pounds, equivalent to raising the level of exemp- 
tion for the parents of three or four children to about 
£300. The Chancellor might also get a good many mil- 
lions by the universally expected tax on war profits, say 
50 per cent. on any excess over the average of the last 
three years. The deficit is, however, not yet nearly 
made up ; and a trebling of the Death Duties, producing 
thirty or forty millions, can scarcely be escaped. The 
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pity of it is that, by putting off these new taxes until the 
autumn, half their yield for the current year is lost to 
the Exchequer. What is far more important, the econo- 
mies in the personal expenditure of all classes, which 
ought to amount to several hundred millions, and which 
taxation alone can enforce, will also be deferred. By 
delay we are actually throwing away the silver bullets. 


HOW FAR CAN WE “ BESIEGE ” 
GERMANY? 


HE layman is constantly puzzled between 

I opposite views of the contraband and blockade 

questions. On the one hand he hears the 
British Navy criticised for not doing more—e.g., for 
not preventing Germany from getting fresh supplies of 
raw cotton, the indispensable raw material of propellant 
explosives. On the other hand he finds it blamed by 
Americans (and, of course, still more by Germans) for 
doing too much, for exceeding its rights, for tearing up 
the prescriptions of International Law. Which is he to 
believe ? 

The question is complicated by the Declaration of 
London. So far as we were concerned, our motive in 
giving the Declaration what support we did (we never 
ratified it, and it therefore does not legally bind us) 
was to get an International Prize Court established. 
The Russo-Japanese War had shown us how prejudicial 
the system of national prize courts might be to a neutral 
country whose ships did two-thirds of the world’s 
carrying trade. But you could not have an Inter- 
national Prize Court without an International Prize Law 
to administer ; and we therefore met in conference with 
the other nations to construct one. The Declaration 
of London, which resulted, was inevitably unfavourable 
to our interests, because our interests in regard to 
sea-law differ from those of most other nations. They 
differ because the British Isles are islands, whereas 
nearly all other nations have land frontiers, and may 
expect in war-time to have neutrals contiguous to them. 
At the conferences our representatives bowed to the 
majority, and accepted a number of points adverse to 
us, simply because we were keen on obtaining an 
International Prize Court and were prepared to pay 
something for it. But when the war broke out, not 
only had our Parliament refused to ratify, but the 
project for an International Prize Court hung fire. 
Thus we had never received anything in exchange for 
our half-offered concessions; and there is no more 
moral justification than legal for holding us to them. 
Of course it is an obvious opening for an opponent to 
taunt us with going back on our word; but the taunt 
is not a fair one, when the circumstances are examined. 

Now, the problem only affects cargoes on neutral 
ships (enemy ships being liable to capture), and it falls 
into two halves according as they are bound (a) for 
enemy ports, or (b) for neutral ports. The case of (a) 
under International Law before our Order in Council of 
March 11th was comparatively simple. Goods on a 
neutral ship bound for a German port might be either 
absolute contraband, conditional contraband, or non- 
contraband. If the first, we could confiscate them out- 
right ; if the second, we could confiscate them on proof 
that they were destined for military uses; if the third, 
we could not confiscate them at all. Controversy might 


and did arise regarding the lists of absolute and con- 
ditional contraband which we issued—lists which were 





notably stiffer than those given in the Declaration of 
London. It might also arise regarding our tests for 
deciding whether an article of conditional contraband— 
food, for instance—was destined for civil or for military 
use. On the whole, however, these controversies had 
small importance in relation to German-bound ships. 
The policy of promiscuous mine-laying adopted by the 
German Navy from the very beginning of the war 
frightened neutral vessels away from German waters. 
Warned by early disasters, they preferred to unload at 
Copenhagen or Rotterdam. Thus, though in 1914 we 
never interfered with shipments of food to German 
ports, it was, in fact, through Scandinavian and Dutch 
ports that the enemy’s huge purchases of American 
foodstuffs reached them. 

Case (b), where goods destined for Germany were 
carried on ships bound for neutral ports, presented far 
greater difficulties. In this case the law according to 
the Declaration of London stood as follows: Absolute 
contraband, if shown to be destined to go through the 
neutral country to the enemy, could be confiscated— 
a most difficult matter to show if the neutral agent 
performed the ritual of buying for his own account. 
Conditional contraband could not be confiscated or 
interfered with at all. Our most important divergence 
from these rules was the Order in Council of October 29th, 
whereby we claimed the right to interfere with condi- 
tional, as well as absolute, contraband on board neutral- 
bound vessels. This right had been denied by Lord 
Stowell in the Napoleonic Wars; claimed successfully 
against us by the United States in their Civil War; 
claimed unsuccessfully by us against German ships 
bound for Delagoa Bay in the Boer War ; and negatived 
expressly by Article 35 of the Declaration of London. 
The Article was one of many which obviously favoured 
continental Powers against an island Power; and 
though the previous doctrine in our favour was none 
too firmly established, it had at least been most drastic- 
ally asserted by the greatest of the present neutrals, 
the United States. 

Thus in 1914 our sea policy kept pretty well within 
the bounds of International Law. The Declaration of 
London (which in no way bound us) was infringed at 
only two main points. One was that on which we 
have just commented ; the other was the enlargement 
of the lists of contraband. The latter was not unreason- 
able; the lists in the Declaration had already been 
made quite out-of-date by the after-acquired military 
importance of, ¢.g., aircraft, motor vehicles, and barbed 
wire ; indeed it is impossible to peruse these six-year-old 
lists to-day without feelings of astonishment. 

But in 1915 things have gone much further. Already 
last year the German cruisers had in effect treated all 
food consigned to the British Isles as contraband, on 
the pretext that all our ports were either fortified or 
“serving as bases”’ for our armed forces. Early this 
year the German Government commandeered all wheat, 
rye and flour within its territory, and thereby made it 
impossible to distinguish between military and civil 
supplies. A subsequent decree, whereby grain imported 
by sea was to be excepted and earmarked for civilian 
use, obviously did not undo the real effect. Our 
Government thereupon decided in February (the Wilhel- 
mina case) to treat grain and flour for Germany as 
absolute contraband (other foods were still unmolested). 
The German “ retaliation’ for this (though in fact it 
had been initiated some time before, and its evident 
real motive was to avenge the extinction of the German 
raiding cruisers) was the ‘“ submarine blockade.” To 
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this we replied by our Order in Council of March 11th. 
In regard to these two steps, German and British, it 
should be observed that they both plainly contravene 
International Law, but that the German step alone 
contravenes the accepted standards of humanity ; more- 
over, the German step was taken first, and ours was 
only a reply, and in substance a logical reply, to it. 
That does not, of course, mean that the Germans are 
entitled now to have it stopped, whenever they care to 
stop submarining merchantmen; the theory, that a 
wrong-doer may do wrong as long as it outweighs his 
punishment, and get his punishment stopped as soon as 
it outweighs his wrong, is clearly inadmissible. 

Now, what has the Order in Council of March 11th 
done? Its system is anomalous. The usual misnomer 
for it is “‘ blockade.” It would be nearer the truth to 
say that it declares all goods consigned to or from 
Germany, whether directly or through neutral countries, 
to be “ absolute contraband.” The only big difference 
is, that whereas the carriage of absolute contraband 
entails in some circumstances the confiscation of the 
neutral ship, we are not confiscating any ships under the 
Order of March 11th. Otherwise the analogy is com- 
plete ; and the difficulty which confronts our efforts to 
stop trade with Germany through neutral ports is that 
which has throughout confronted us there in relation 
to absolute contraband. The whole trouble is to dis- 
cover whether a cargo bound for Rotterdam is for 
Dutch or for German consumption. It is exactly the 
same with a non-contraband article, like cotton, which 
comes under the Order of March 11th, as it is with an 
article like ammunition, which has been absolute 
contraband all the time. In principle it is just as easy, 
and just as difficult, to stop the one as to stop the other. 
The only effect of formally declaring cotton contraband 
(as some well-meaning people want) would be to render 
neutral cotton-carrying ships liable to confiscation (not 
exactly, one would have thought, a judicious or timely 
policy), and incidentally to give the great American 
public an idle but unmistakable slap in the face. One 
might add that as recently as 1904, when Russia declared 
cotton contraband during her war with Japan, Great 
Britain was to the fore in protesting. 

On the whole, therefore, when our enemy’s fables 
about a British “ starving-out policy”’ before March 
are put on one side, the British record is clear enough 
by International Law. The one great illegality is the 
Order in Council of March 11th; and the ultimate view 
of that depends on the view taken of the German sub- 
marine campaign and the rights of retaliation conferred 
by it. On the other side it must be frankly admitted 
that we are not keeping all seaborne goods out of 
Germany. The import figures of the neutral countries 
contiguous to her show it beyond all contradiction. 
What must be remembered is that these countries are 
sovereign States, with rights of their own; and that 
without infringing those rights it is very hard to do 
much more than we are doing. The case is one in 
which makeshifts and expedients are the only way. 
The Government’s chief makeshift just now is the 
Netherlands Overseas Trust and similar bodies estab- 
lished (or sought to be established) in the other neutral 
countries round Germany. These Trusts are given 
delivery of goods in return for a guarantee that they 
will not go over the neutral frontier. The figures of 
Dutch cotton imports during June, which formed the 
subject last week of a brief Parliamentary debate, do 
not look as if the Trust guarantees were worth much. 
Another expedient, of course, is the pre-emption of 





cargoes. It is often handy, and has been used a good 
deal ; but to apply it all round (e.g., to corner the whole 
American cotton crop) would raise insoluble problems 
as to price. The cotton prices realised by American 
sellers in Germany just now are said to be three times 
the English cotton prices, and the better the blockade 
the higher they will go. Is our Government to pay 
as much, and by what right can it compel American 
sellers to take less? For these and similar reasons we 
are likely to remain in the realm of makeshifts. No 
perfect solution can be found. The most that our 
authorities can do to tighten the cordon is to leave 
nothing untried ; and we see no reason to suppose them 
remiss in their efforts. 


DO UT DES 


N admirable leading article, headed “ The 
A Monsoon and the War Loan,” appeared the 
other day in the Times. It was admirable 
because it breathed in its purest and most ingenuous 
form the spirit of the “‘ governing classes’’ towards 
India. The most charitable explanation of that spirit 
is that it rests upon a foundation of solid ignorance. 
Thus the main purpose of the writer of this leading article 
was to suggest that India can help the Empire by sub- 
scribing to the War Loan from her “ great reservoir of 
hidden gold and silver.”” He begins by telling us that 
India, despite “ sporadic trouble in the Punjab,” which 
has been “ handled with vigour and sternness,”’ is calm 
and loyal. He refers to the “ outburst of enthusiastic 
devotion to the Empire last August” and the gifts of 
lives and treasure that India is so freely giving. But, 
he goes on to argue, India can give more; she has an 
immense accumulation of capital, much of it converted 
into women’s gold ornaments, which we ought to tap 
for the Loan; and he demands that the Loan shall be 
made accessible to Indian investors, in such a way 
that everyone shall be enabled “ to participate in the 
simplest possible way through the Post Office.” It will 
be seen that all this giving is to come from one side, 
the side of India; it never seems to cross the writer’s 
mind that India may be saying “ Do ut des ’’ ; or rather, 
it does just cross his mind, and then he dismisses it with 
the short and characteristic remark: ‘“* We must hold 
her aid in grateful remembrance, and repay it to the 
full in due season.” 

The best comment upon this article and the spirit 
behind it is a rather solid Blue Book, recently issued, 
containing the Indian Budget and the discussion upon 
it in the Legislative Council. The Blue Book contains 
facts which might have made the writer doubt whether 
there is really the very remotest chance of inducing the 
Indian peasant to pay his vast hoards of hidden treasure 
into the War Loan through the Post Offices. For 
instance, it is hardly an encouraging fact that for two 
months after the war broke out there was a wild run 
upon the Post Office savings bank, and although confi- 
dence has to some extent returned, the savings bank 
has lost nearly 50 per cent. of its deposits. When war 
broke out, there were in the Post Office savings bank only 
about 244 crores of deposits (£164 million), or about 
one shilling per head of the population; there are now 
about 14 crores (£94 million), or about sevenpence per 
head of the population. It is useful to compare these 
figures with those of the United Kingdom, where the 
Post Office deposits amount to about £4 per head of the 
population. India is not a reservoir of wealth; it is a 
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poor country, and the people, so far from being ready to 
make deposits through the Post Office, have been hard 
at work withdrawing the deposits already there. The 
idea of attempting under these circumstances to get the 
Indian to turn his women’s gold ornaments into War 
Loan script is simply grotesque to anyone who knows 
the Indian villager. Moreover, the country has been 
hard hit by the war. The jute industry has suffered 
badly, and cotton has fared no better ; and the Govern- 
ment restrictions on the export of wheat, while protecting 
the consumer from prohibitive prices, must to some 
extent hit the producer. The Indian Government itself, 
faced with a deficit in the coming year of £9} million, 
is seeking to meet it by raising a loan. What India 
herself thinks of the capacity of her reservoir of wealth 
is shown by the fact that she proposes to raise £6} 
million in England and only £3 million in India! 

So much for the facts which lie behind this extraordi- 
nary vision of India as a kind of capitalistic milch cow. 
The Blue Book, with its speeches of the Indian non- 
official members, is also an admirable commentary upon 
the spirit which gave birth to this vision. The Govern- 
ment of India should have a copy of those speeches sent 
to each of the members of the House of Lords, who 
recently by their votes prevented the United Provinces 
from receiving an Executive Council, and to the Times 
newspaper, which applauded their action. No one who 
reads them can doubt of the loyalty, the superbly 
dignified loyalty, of India. “ All Indians,” said one 
speaker, “have agreed that the voice of controversy 
shall be hushed while this war is pending, and that 
nothing shall be done while the war lasts to embarrass 
Government in any manner or to do anything that might 
have even the remotest semblance of making terms for 
their loyalty.”” But speaker after speaker showed the 
sorrow and disappointment with which this action of 
the House of Lords is viewed in India. India has not 
yet said ‘“ Do ut des,” but she is beginning to wonder 
whether the “‘ due season” is ever going to come when 
her aid is to be repaid in grateful remembrance. “ If,” 
said Pandit Bishan Narayan Dar, “ this is the attitude 
of our ex-Viceroys and ex-Governors towards us during 
the war, what will it be after the war? They have been 
paying us high and extremely flattering compliments 
upon our loyalty and devotion to the British Crown ; 
and yet in the same breath they tell us that we are in 
such a backward and primitive condition that even an 
Executive Council would be too good for us.” 

The two daughters of the horse-leech crying: “ Give, 
give,’ are the models which ex-proconsuls like Lord 
Curzon and his too numerous followers would have us 
imitate in our treatment of India. At the first hint of 
an Indian asking for something in return, these adminis- 
trators adopt the attitude of an outraged nurse-maid 
saying: ‘Jam, Master Harry? Jam’s bad for little 
boys. You'll just hold your tongue and go on with the 
good bread and butter your kind Ma has given you.” 
The people of this country must realise that the war has 
made this attitude utterly impossible. In the past it 
only caused, what the Times calls “ sporadic trouble ”— 
in other words, the rather sordid story of Indian unrest ; 
but if it is persisted in now and after the war it will lead 
straight to disaster. 

What the Indian demands is, again to quote the 
Pandit, “a closer association with the administration 
of the country.” It is no answer for Lord Curzon and 
Lord Macdonnell to say, as they always do say, that the 
people of India make no such demand. The point is 





that there is now a considerable body of educated Indians 
who unanimously do make the demand, and they have 
shown themselves capable and worthy of that associa- 
tion. The words and actions alone of the members 
of the Legislative Council would prove that a far larger 
control of Indian affairs by Indians is possible, desirable, 
and necessary. Unfortunately, even the most sym- 
pathetic British administrators who are ready to admit 
this as a general proposition, often fail to apply it in 
practice. A very good example of this arose in the 
discussion on the Budget. There can be no question 
of the extraordinary trust and affection which Lord 
Hardinge has personally inspired in India by his ad- 
ministration. The Indian non-official members also 
showed that they recognise in Sir William Meyer a 
Finance Member who, as he said himself, loves the people 
of India. And yet these really liberal and sympathetic 
administrators neglected a signal opportunity of repaying 
our debt to India and at the same time of proving our 
determination to give that weight to the Indian voice 
which is its due. There was practically no opposition 
to Sir William Meyer’s budget, but there were one or two 
proposals from non-official members which would have 
slightly varied the allocation of expenditure. Mr. 
Dadabhoy proposed that the allotment for railways 
should be reduced by 50 lakhs and the amount so freed 
be allotted for the development of education and sanita- 
tion. There was clearly a very great deal to be said for 
this suggestion, and at any rate the discussion showed 
that a large body of Indian opinion holds that the claims 
of education and sanitation in India are paramount. 
Considering the smallness of the sum involved, it would 
have been possible to perform at small cost a peculiarly 
graceful act by accepting the suggestion as expressing 
the desires of Indians themselves. An even more 
obvious opportunity occurred when Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya proposed that a sum of 12 lakhs should 
be provided for aiding and encouraging indigenous 
industries. In this case when the Council divided, the 
proposal was rejected by an almost solid British and 
official vote against an equally solid Indian and non- 
official vote. These, of course, are small things, but the 
art of good government is displayed almost entirely in 
small things. At any rate, we shall do well to remember 
that India still waits for “the due season” in which 
her gifts to the Empire shall be repaid. 


POLITICAL PROSPECTS IN THE 
UNION 


Carpe Conony : June 10th. 


HE South African atmosphere is at present so 
charged with political intrigue that the war 
itself is almost in danger of being forgotten. 

In view of the approaching General Election, which 
cannot constitutionally be postponed after October, 
candidates are appearing in the constituencies in 
unprecedented numbers, many of them professing 
independence, but often suspected of being practically 
rebels in disguise. In the Cape Peninsular, leaders of 
the coloured community, who hold the balance in 
several divisions between the Unionists and the Labour 
Party, are much sought after by gentlemen who would 
object to being seen with a coloured man in ordinary 
times. Party agents, with an air of mystery and 
importance, are observed in frequent consultation with 
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party leaders. Unionists are accusing the Labour 
Party of intriguing with the Hertzog Party, while the 
latter accuse the Botha Party of intriguing with the 
Unionists, both accusations being probably founded on 
fact. The old political divisions have ceased to exist, 
and even the seer of Lichtenburg can throw no light 
upon the future. 

A distinguished South African statesman has ex- 
pressed the view that about one-third of the Dutch- 
speaking population are definitely in favour of General 
Botha’s policy of whole-hearted co-operation with the 
Imperial Government. This does not necessarily mean 
that they feel any sentimental loyalty to the British 
Empire. They would probably prefer, if it were 
possible, that South Africa should be completely 
independent. They realise, however, that indepen- 
dence is not practical politics—unless, indeed, the 
Power which has command of the sea wishes them to 
be independent. But they go farther than this. Since 
Great Britain has granted them full self-government, 
and also protects them by her naval power, they 
recognise, with General Botha, that they have obliga- 
tions towards their protector. These obligations have 
involved great sacrifices during the past nine months, 
and the “ loyal Dutch” considered that those sacrifices 
ought to be made. The majority of the Dutch thought 
otherwise, but it does not follow that the majority of 
the Dutch are “ disloyal.” 

This epithet might perhaps be applied to another 
third of their race. In the Western Transvaal, and the 
Northern Free State especially, the genuine ‘“ back- 
velders,” incredibly ignorant, and leading the primitive 
and precarious existence of the Kaffirs, know nothing 
of sea-power and are sullen haters of all things British. 
The remaining third, which includes many of the 
most highly educated and cultured of the Africander 
people, accepts the British connection as an accomplished 
fact, but resents what it considers the ultra-Imperial 
policy of the Botha Government. The majority of 
this class are, like the rebels and _irreconcilables 
generally, supporting the New National Party, which 
originated with the dismissal of the racialist General 
Hertzog from the Cabinet. 

The defection from the South African Party was at 
first a Free State movement, for Hertzog is essentially 
a Free State leader, but the National Party is now 
making strenuous efforts to gain adherents in the other 
provinces. To facilitate this object, it has been 
announced that Hertzog will cease to be the nominal 
leader of the Party. The name of his successor has not 
yet been divulged, but the Rev. Dr. Malan has been 
appointed editor of the National daily paper, De 
Burgher, which is shortly to be published in Cape 
Town. The influence of Dutch Reformed Church 
predikants is perhaps the chief asset of Nationalism. 
Many of these spiritual guides are much shocked at the 
idea of robbing the Germans of their territory, although 
they have never displayed any compunction about 
taking the lands of the natives. 

At the next elections the Party is commonly expected 
to carry 16 out of the 17 seats in the Free State, and 
about 20 more in the Transvaal and the Cape. Some 
of its leaders claim that it will number 45. In that 
case, if the Labour Party come back 20 strong (which 
is very unlikely), the two Parties combined might just 
command a majority in the House of Assembly. (At 
present there are 8 Labourites in that House, while 
about 10 of the Government’s former supporters have 
turned Hertzogite.) So unnatural a combination could 


hardly exist except in opposition, but it would make 
any stable Government almost an impossibility. The 
Labourites, on the whole, are loyal enough, but the 
European war is too remote from us to make them 
abandon their domestic politics. They would certainly 
make things as unpleasant as they could for any Con- 
servative Government, and one cannot imagine a 
Government in South Africa which would not be 
Conservative. If General Botha, with the support of 
the Unionists, does not command a majority in the 
House after the elections, it seems inevitable that he 
should resign. It is probable that most of his followers 
would then reunite with the rest of the Dutch, and a 
National Party Government would take office. Re- 
union has already been advocated by a prominent 
member of the South African Party at Pretoria. 

In normal times the advantages of such an arrange- 
ment might outweigh its drawbacks. The Unionists, 
for instance, could assume their proper function as 
critics of the Government, instead of continually 
supporting measures which are opposed to their own 
professed principles. But so long as the European war 
lasts, one cannot but hope, from a British point of view, 
that the usual ingenuity of General Smuts—if not the 
will of the people—will avert the triumph of extreme 
Nationalism. It is not suggested that even a Govern- 
ment led by Generals Hertzog and De Wet would 
declare a South African Republic, or do anything of a 
sensational nature in that direction. But it is to be 
feared that instead of assisting the Imperial Govern- 
ment it would create difficulties, and we do not want 
to create even minor difficulties until the war is 
finished. 

One may hope that the recent revival of racial 
bitterness will begin to die out when the origin of the 
South-West African campaign is more clearly under- 
stood. It is true that the feeling aroused by that 
expensive enterprise was directed mainly against the 
Prime Minister and General Smuts, and was accentuated 
by the fact that General Hertzog was not consulted 
by them before the decision to embark upon it was 
made. But it was readily assumed by the less educated 
of the Boers that the British Government had prac- 
tically commanded that the German territory should be 
invaded. The published telegrams between Downing 
Street and Pretoria show that the South African 
Government could easily, without any fear of appearing 
to be lacking in loyalty, have declined the invitation 
to occupy Windhoek ; and their full responsibility for 
the expedition ought to be made clear. 

Racial feeling, however, will not disappear until 
British South Africans learn (for example) not to 
describe General Botha’s burghers as “a crowd of 
neutrals following a paymaster,”’ and not to express 
their patriotism by indulging in loud, boastful, and 
revengeful language, or by condoning the attacks on 
German shops, or expressing unmitigated hatred and 
contempt for all Germans. The degree of irritation 
caused by such language is surprising, and appears to 
indicate a decided lack of humour on the part of our 
Dutch neighbours, especially in view of the recent 
looting exploits of Dutch rebels in the Free State. 
This type of patriotism—a type which, by the way, 
is almost universal in the Balkan Peninsular—is 
probably common to a certain class in all nations. In 
England it may be comparatively harmless, though 
sufficiently humilitating; but in a bilingual country 
like South Africa it does infinite harm. 

A BACKVELDER. 
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ON TAKING A WALK IN LONDON 


HERE was a Londoner who confessed the other 

I day that he had taken to walking a part of 
the way to his office in the morning. He does 

not do it for pleasure, he said. He does not do it for 
economy. He does it from a feeling that at a time 
when so many millions of human beings are engaged in 
physical combat one ought to keep one’s body from 
falling below a certain level of fitness. He finds these 
morning walks, he declares, dull beyond words. He 
only manages to get through them by counting the 
steps as he walks. He finds excitement in the discovery 
that the number of steps he takes to a mile does not vary 
beyond five or six from day to day. He also enjoys 
marking the quarter-miles along the way by lamp- 
posts, pillar-boxes and other signs. Is London, then, 
such a desert to the senses as is implied by this? Other 
men have asserted that it is another Baghdad, and that 
one has only to pass behind a wall to discover a painted 
and mysterious world surpassing the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments. Certainly, in so populous a city, to 
which ships come from the islands at the bottom of 
the earth, bringing men of curious colours, it would be 
surprising if everything were as prosaic as glazed bricks. 
One can more easily believe that romance sits like a 
secret in every window and that every door is a gateway 
out of which beauty and adventure may suddenly 
appear. There is not a stucco house in a stucco street 
but a door may open at any moment and out may come 
a Chinaman, or an Irishman, or a Jewess. As one grows 
older one forgets that this is so, or becomes indifferent. 
But even a bald man has only to see the life of a street 
represented on a cinematograph to realise how absorbing 
and delightful and unexpected it is. If we were a higher 
race of beings, how excited we should be by the records 
of the life and vanities of these human animals passing 
in and out of their burrows! They are more amazing 
than ants. They are funnier than penguins. They 
look now like bears, now like eagles, now like sheep, 
now like serpents. They are all the animals in turn, 
except that they walk on two legs and have pink or 
brown or yellow skins. How can we pass the burrows, 
caves and nests of this oddest of the families of creatures 
and yet feel uninterested as if we were walking between 
blank walls ? Or is there a genuine reason for our dull- 
ness? Is there something tedious about these human 
houses which we do not find in nests and the lairs of 
beasts ? Perhaps there is. The eagle, we may be sure, 
builds his nest solely with a view to its excellence as a 
nest. The wasp hangs its house in the thorn-bush with 
no thought but of living happily in it. The coral insect 
—if it is an insect—we speak without prejudice— 
raises a structure more wonderful than the Pyramids 
above the surface of the sea without any notion of 
letting it out afterwards at a profit. We do not think 
we are merely indulging in the luxury of morality when 
we see in this the reason why the houses of animals 
are so interesting and the houses of human beings so 
dull. If each of us built his own house, like Thoreau, 
or—for that is impossible—if they were built single- 
mindedly for the use and pleasure of those who have 
to live in them, our streets would become rich in 
individuality and significance. As it is, the taint of 
trade is upon them. They are built by men who desire 
to palm off upon us a minimum of excellence for a 
maximum of profit. How could a decent house grow 
up in this spirit? How could beauty come out of so 





profane a door? How could mystery sit at so mean a 
window ? 

The truth is there are few streets or avenues in 
London which, so far as the houses are concerned, 
justify themselves as a walk on a fine summer morning. 
One has to turn from the houses themselves to the 
eccentricities of the human animals that scurry and 
craw] and glide along the pavements. One will not easily 
get tired in London so long as one is interested in 
observing the shapes of men and women and children. 
Here are seven millions of them, each as different from 
the other as two nations, most of them walking up and 
down streets, or up and down shops, or up and down 
stairs all their lives. One would imagine that it would 
require a city even to bury their dead bodies : one would 
imagine that seven million bodies could not be smuggled 
into the earth without raising a mountain on its surface. 
It is morbid, however, and, for all we know, false, to 
regard man too consistently as a doomed creature. 
His doom may be a mere incident—a mere sloughing 
of a skin—in the adventures of a god. As he walks 
the streets of London he is, to be sure, a god a little 
dilapidated, a god shambling, a god that has seen 
better days. He may be a god with a stiff neck or (as 
you may infer from the advertisements) a god with a 
bad leg. He may be a god with disasters in every 
passage in the maze of his body—the passages of breath 
and blood and bile. But be he diseased or crippled, 
or be he hidden under a silk hat, the seer will discover 
him and announce the glory of his origin and his end. 
The seer may, of course, be a liar, but he has at least 
discovered a means of bringing space and brightness 
into the streets. He sees even grocers as slim-cheeked 
caricatures of divinity—grocers who try to make you 
buy Danish butter instead of the butter you want on 
the ground that “the Danes, you know, are perfectly 
loyal to us, sir,” or apologise for not serving you with 
a Dutch cheese on the plea that “ trade with Holland 
has fallen off during the war. The Dutch, I fear, madam, 
favour the other side.’ No street that contains a 
grocer’s shop is entirely dull. If you find it so, go in 
and see the grocer—that starveling Zeus in shirt-sleeves 
who commands the map of the world for the materials 
on which he makes his penny profits. Tea from China 
and Ceylon, dates from Persia, olives from Italy, coffee 
from Arabia, oranges from Spain, nuts from Brazil, oil 
from Mexico, sago from Borneo, rice from Java, pine- 
apples from Australia, fish (in tins) from the seven seas, 
nutmegs and pepper from blue-robed islands, almost 
everything in his shop a seafarer—why, one has only to 
look into the man’s window to travel. He does not, it 
may be, display the profuse colours of foreign countries 
to us as the fruiterer does. He does not communicate 
the glory of the earth, but rather he has tinned and 
bottled and spiced and weighed and papered it as, to 
say truth, he would pack up the Milky Way itself in 
blue and brown bags if it were saleable. Still he is an 
attractive person. And does he not romantically call 
himself an Italian warehouseman ? 

But there are streets in London into which not even 
the grocers’ shops bring any brightness. There are 
streets so dismal that they could scarcely be more so 
if every house-front were hung with crape. Malodorous, 
unswept, grey, they are haunts of butchers’ flies, they 
reek with the smell of fried fish and green peas, their 
windows are all sweat and dust, the confectioners sell 
picture-posteards of squeezing couples, the newsagents 
sell snuff and tobacco, a shave costs three-halfpence, 
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old clothes dangle dn cords outside the second-hand 
clothes shops and challenge the fried fish with a rival 
smell. It would be like a street of the dead if the placard 
of a Northcliffe paper did not at intervals utter panic 
in it in purple and scarlet letters. Who would willingly 
go walking in such a sty? It is no wonder that man 
has fled underground from such sights and smells in 
his daily travels. London, taken as a whole, is a city 
of mean streets. It might probably be said of ninety- 
five in every hundred London streets that most of us 
not only would not wish but could scarcely endure to 
live in them. That humanity with its heroism and its 
cheerful laughter has survived existence in these rows 
of hired stables suggests that the seer who spies a god 
is nearer the truth than the pessimist who spies an 
insect. Perhaps it is a sort of genteel cowardice, but, 
in spite of this, there are many of us who would rather 
our children had never been born than that they should 
be born into such surroundings. .. . 

But we had intended to speak of the pleasures of 
walking in London, of the constant sense of discovery 
as one passes the doors, of the constant speculation on 
one thing and another. London bubbles with sights. 
There is entertainment even in such things as the sight 
of a sweep’s broom over a shop with the announcement 
that the proprietor is by profession a chimney-sweep 
and carpet-beater. It seems absurd for some reason 
or other that a sweep should beat carpets. One comes 
again on a sign in a shabby street—“ Ostrich feathers 
cleaned, French and English style ’’—and one is pleased 
to have added to one’s list of queer trades. The dis- 
covery of the fact that there are national] differences in 
the manner of cleaning ostrich feathers also comes with 
the pleasure of surprise. Then one is never bored by 
the sight of those glass cases full of false teeth which 
are displayed outside the doorways of cheap dentists. 
They are horrible, they are ugly, they are worse than 
butchers’ shops. But there is a kind of mockery in 
them, as in skeletons, which pleases us. They are a jeer 
at the beauty of man. And when we see beneath them 
the notice, “ Old false teeth bought,” we get a shudder 
such as we never got from Baudelaire. Who is it that 
sells old false teeth? Where do they come from ? 
From the mouth of a dead man? Who gets them 
afterwards? This is speculation among horrors. . . . 

Perhaps, if you want to feel comfortable, you will 
take no walks in London except in the parks and squares 
and down Piccadilly and along the river. In the day- 
time, at any rate. At night it is different. Night turns 
London from a collection of suburbs into a stage, and 
one passes into a world of wonderful and fleeting figures 
which seem capable of love and murder and beauty and 
everything except what is commonplace. This is 
especially so since the lights were lowered owing to the 
war. Lamps that used to gleam like great flares of 
daylight now peep like dying candles high above the 
Tartarean streets. One imagines that a city lit by 
glowworms would be less pitch-black than this. The 
low lighting has had at least the fortunate effect of 
enabling us to see the buildings and streets in mass 
instead of in detail ; they loom out of the night with an 
unexpected majesty. To walk in London at night in 
these times cannot be so much less wonderful than to 
have walked among the temples of Athens by starlight. 
It is by many people, indeed, being revelled in as a 
luxury. . . . That is why the lights must be turned on 

again, full blaze, as soon as the war is over. We must 
never be allowed to enjoy walking in London till London 
has been made fit to walk in. And that will not be till 


it is as fit to live in as, say, in their own spheres, an 
ant-hill or a bird’s nest. 


Correspondence 
THE ALLIES’ TERMS OF PEACE 


To the Editor of Tuk New StaTesMAN 
Srr,—At the beginning of the article in your last issue entitled 
“The Prevention of War” you urge the inexpediency of this 
country or its Allies making an immediate disclosure of the terms 
on which they are prepared to make peace. Your chief reason 
appears to me, and probably to a good many others, to be at once 
extraordinary and ominous. It is that * this policy . . . would 
oblige the Allies . . . to commit themselves to the very utmost 
that they can hope in any event to win.” The natural deduction 
from this is that the Allies are out to win all they can get. That 
is a very different thing from what we were told at the beginning 
of the war, and it raises an aspect of the question which is very 
important and to which very little attention has been given. 
There are many people in this country who are fiercely opposed to 
any peace which involves the slightest suspicion of a desire to mete 
out righteous retribution toGermany. They believe that any hope 
for better international relations in the future depends upon the 
conclusion of a magnanimous peace, calculated to assure the German 
people that they have nothing to fear from the Western Powers, 
and that unless such a peace is concluded the sacrifice of our 
soldiers’ lives will have been quite useless. For this reason they 
hold that arbitrary annexations of territory, whether European 
or Colonial, and any war indemnities apart from compensation 
to Belgium, cannot be too strongly denounced. Yet there are 
many signs that the forces making in the direction of these an- 
nexations and indemnities are increasing in strength, and that 
when the time for a settlement comes they may prevail. Last 
Saturday practically the whole of the newspapers, including even 
such organs as the Westminster Gazette and the Daily News, 
welcomed General Botha’s success as indicating the permanent 
addition to the British Empire of German South-West Africa. 
The Daily Telegraph went farther, and in its leading article 
practically implied that all the other German colonies taken 
since the beginning of the war would remain in British hands. 
Now the important point to remember is this: that the Daily 
Telegraph represents the party to which eight members of the 
Coalition Cabinet belong. Most people seem to have forgotten 
that the present Government is not the same as that for which 
the Prime Minister spoke last autumn, and that it has in it a 
powerful Imperialist element which those of us who hold en- 
lightened views about war cannot but regard with distrust. 
There is thus a strong reason, apart altogether from the possi- 
bility of coming sooner to an understanding with Germany, why 
the British Government should make an immediate statement of 
the terms upon which they, for their part, are willing to make 
peace. We who are at home, and above all the men of military 
age who have not yet joined the Army, have a right to know. 
When a man has once enlisted he may be compelled to go on 
fighting long after he has judged it time to stop, in order to force 
upon the enemy terms of peace which he abhors. Therefore I 
say that he is entitled to demand from the Government before 
he enlists a definite statement of the terms for which it is con- 
tending, and that until a satisfactory statement has been made 
he could very reasonably refuse to fight. So far as the Western 
front is concerned, such a statement could be made now; the 
problems of Austria-Hungary and the Balkans (Turkey apart) do 
not directly concern’us. In the interests of recruiting alone, it 


would seem that a step of this kind is necessary.—Yours, etc., 
P. G. How.err. 


[Our statement certainly did not imply “ that the Allies are 
out to win all they can get’ in the way of territory. Our point 
was that there are certain things which the Allies hope to achieve 
(inter alia the reconstitution of an autonomous Poland, including 
of course Galicia and the German province of Posen, and the 
reunion of all the Serbs in a Greater Serbia), but which they may 
conceivably fail to achieve ; nevertheless they obviously could 
not omit them in any public statement of the terms on which they 
are prepared to make peace. Further, the Allies intend, in Mr. 
Asquith’s words, to “* destroy the military domination of Prussia’ ; 
whether they will ever be in a position to take the steps necessary 
to achieve that most desirable end remains to be seen, but until 
they are prepared to admit defeat they cannot renounce it. We 
agree entirely with our correspondent on the question of “ retri- 
bution,” but the fact remains that our conception of a just and 
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wise settlement must needs come in conflict with some of the 
most profound feelings of those Gernians and Austrians—no doubt 
the vast majority—who wish to preserve the territorial status quo. 
It is true that the problem of the Western front should be simple, 
but we must emphatically repudiate the suggestion that the 
problems of the Eastern front do not concern this country—for 
it is these problems that have brought the war a}:out and may 
bring another about if they are unsatisfactorily dealt with.— 
Ep. N:S.] 


THE PRESENT ATTITUDE OF THE 
GERMAN SOCIALISTS 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—There must be many among your readers who cannot 
understand, in view of the enlightenment you have in general 
shown on international affairs, the extraordinary anti-peace, 
almost Jingo, attitude that has been so prominent in your leading 
articles of the last few issues. The climax was, I think, reached 
last week in your article on the German Socialists. 

Briefly your argument—at any rate, as regards the last para- 
graph, which is the only controversial one—amounts to this: 
even in the unlikely contingency of the German Government 
making peace overtures in accordance with the programme of the 
German Social-Democrats, it would be our duty to reject such 
offers. To accept the hand held out by the Social-Democrats 
would, according to you, be to endorse the view “ that peaceful 
Germany was attacked by designing enemies and was forced to 
fight in sheer self-defence,” and to endorse this view would be 
** to set the seal on the public triumph of Prussian militarism.” 

Well, if Prussian militarism is simply that system which enables 
Germany to act successfully on the defensive, without any desires 
for Imperialist expansion or world-power, it seems to me that we 
have been grossly misled by all the Press, including THE New 
STATESMAN, as to the nature of Prussian militarism. If this 
country is in the wrong, and Germany has actually been the 
attacked party, then to agree to a peace on the lines suggested by 
the Social-Democrats would be the very minimum amende 
honorable that we could make. 

If, on the other hand, Germany has been aggressive, militarist, 
Treitschkean, then to accept the hand held out by the Social- 
Democrats would not be to “ set the seal, etc.” For if a nation 
sets out on an Imperialist war, and then negotiates for peace on 
a basis of ** no annexation,” it can hardly be said to be victorious. 

When one of the half-dozen enlightened periodicals of this 
country takes up the attitude you take up in the article under 
discussion, the horrors, mental and moral, of war begin to reveal 
themselves in all their insidiousness. You call on your readers 
to shut their eyes to the one ray of hope in a situation of un- 
paralleled ghastliness ; that is the tragedy of the situation. 

Yours, etc., 
A. L. BacHaRacn. 

7, Strathray Gardens, N.W. 

July 13th. 


{Mr. Bacharach has misunderstood us. In speaking of “ the 
public triumph,” etc., we should perhaps have added, ‘in the 
eyes of the German people.’ The future prestige of the Militarist- 
Imperialist class inside Germany itself seems to us incomparably 
the most important question involved in the terms of peace.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


HOW HISTORY IS MADE 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—By virtue of a timely accident I am able to supplement 
the interesting story of British and German relations told in 
your columns of June 19th, under the heading of ** The Adven- 
tures of Frank Harris.” The whole affair, as I think you will 
agree, illustrates in a striking fashion the way in which an inter- 
national superstition may evolve, with the deadliest of results. 

In dealing with the anti-German policy of the Saturday Review 
under the editorship of Frank Harris, 1895-99, you follow the 
fortunes of a certain leading article which, ending with the phrase 
Germaniam esse delendam, has been “kept in pickle for us ” 
since 1897 and used incessantly during the past twelve months by 
the agents of the German Press Bureau throughout the neutral 
world. Here is my postscript. 

A few days ago I came upon a little book just published by 
Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, Secretary to the Zoological Society of 
London: Evolution and the War (John Murray, 2s. 6d. net). 
It is based upon three lectures given at the Royal Institution in 
February of this year, and it handles, freshly and with a deal 
of excellent scientific illustration, the so-called Treitschke- 





Bernhardi theory as to the biological,‘and beneficent, necessity 
of aggressive war. A good little book, you would say; the 
very thing for the controversial purposes of the moment, and 
about as remote from Frank Harris and the beginnings of the 
anti-German agitation in England as anything could be. But 
wait a moment. 

Dr. Chalmers Mitchell introduces the volume with a chapter 
of autobiography, which is well worth reading for several reasons, 
He tells us that in 1884, during an interval between graduating 
at Aberdeen and going into residence at Oxford, he spent several 
months in Germany. You gather that he thoroughly enjoyed 
the change. He mixed with all kinds of people, marked the 
prominence of the army and the “almost feudal Prussian 
gentry,” and experienced for the first time “the amazing 
Gastfreundlichkeit of Germany—something warmer, more inti- 
mate and adopting than the best of English hospitality—a 
quality that, to my mind, has done much to dim the eyes and 
dull the ears of the many able, informed, and honest men who 
have brought back to England a false report of Germany’s 
national purpose.” You infer that Dr. Chalmers Mitchell is 
not quite one of those, for he copies out some notes of a conversa- 
tion with a middle-class Berliner that had lain hidden in his 
diary for thirty years. As he re-reads them to-day, he is con- 
vinced that, so long ago as 1884, “the German nation, not 
merely a war party, or a political school, had foreseen and was 
preparing herself for a struggle to the death with England.” But 
he forgot all about it (like so many of our intellectuals, who 
when the war came brought out the personal evidences they 
had kept in reserve); and although he visited Germany almost 
every year afterwards, he was not interested in what Germany 
was thinking and doing outside the realm of science. 

He was working in biology at Oxford, and incidentally absorb- 
ing French literature and ideas. This brings us to the point of 
Dr. Chalmers Mitchell’s singular entry into the world drama. 
He says : 

In the early ‘nineties I was writing regularly for the Saturday 
Review, usually on scientific subjects, and in February, 1896, the editor 
(Frank Harris, of course) published, under the title of “* A Biological 
View of Our Foreign Policy,” what I think is the only political article 
that I have ever written. I refer to it because Prince von Biilow, in 
Imperial Germany, quotes from it as ‘‘ that famous article published 
in the Saturday Review in the autumn of 1897,” treating it as one of 
the results of the introduction of the German Navy Bill of 1897. It 
was published actually on February Ist, 1896, and whatever fame it 
may have had in Germany, it passed completely unnoticed by the 
Press in this country. 


Dr. Mitchell, in this passage makes one little mistake, which 
itself is interesting. The article quoted by Prince Biilow was 
not Dr. Mitchell's ; it was, as THE NEw STaTEsMAN rightly said, 
the celebrated editorial of September 11th, 1897, which has 
since been turned by the German Foreign Office to such sinister 
use. But let us look at Dr. Mitchell’s single adventure in 
political journalism. He reproduces in Evolution and the War the 
substance of the article, which was headed “ By a Biologist.” 
It is a statement in the plainest terms of the thesis that the world 
was approaching a period of biological wars, when the pressure 
of expanding nations would lead to conflicts that ‘could not end 
in peace with honour, whose spectre could not be laid by the 
pale ghost of arbitration.”” France, despite our historic antagon- 
ism for her (it suffered, as we know, an acute renewal in the 
‘nineties), was no rival of England in the biological sense. 
Germany, on the other hand, was marked out as our natural 
rival. In all parts of the earth, and in every line of action, the 
English and the Germans were jostling each other. Germany 
was a growing nation; she was bound to secure new foothold 
or to perish in the attempt. And therefore : 


Were every German to be wiped out to-morrow, there is no English 
trade, no English pursuit, that would not immediately expand. Were 
every Englishman to be wiped out to-morrow, the Germans would 
gain in proportion. Here is the first great racial struggle of the future ; 
here are two growing nations pressing against each other, man to 
man, all over the world. One or the other has to go ; one or the other 
will go. 


The article ends with a paragraph which Dr. Chalmers Mitchell 
does not reproduce in his new book, but which is necessary for 
the completion of the argument and its sequel : 


America would be our enemy before Germany but for the accident 
that America is not yet a nation expanding beyond her own territory. 
. . . Before long the nation itself will be enforcing a Monroe doctrine 
that is not a phrase but a fact. The rumours of war with England 
must be realised, and will be realised when the population of the 
States has transcended the limits of the States. The biological view of 
foreign policy is plain. First, federate our colonies and prevent 
geographical isolation turning the Anglo-Saxon race against itself. 
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Second, be ready to fight Germany, as Germania est delenda ; third, 
be ready to fight America when the time comes. Lastly, engage in no 
wasting wars against peoples from whom we have nothing to fear. 


Dr. Chalmers Mitchell’s mature comment is as follows: “ On 
re-reading the article I still think it was an entirely correct 
diagnosis of the position, on the assumption, then familiar in 

litical discussion, that the policy of nations must be directed 
by what seemed material issues.” But that, surely, is not the 
point. The point is that during the period, before the Boer War, 
when English society and English politics were, as he puts it, 
dominated by strong pro-German feeling, Dr. Chalmers Mitchell 
was preaching, as a biologist. the pure doctrine of the biological 
necessity of war which our people have been taught to regard 
as the peculiarly Prussian perversion of Darwinism, the perversion 
which Dr. Mitchell has now written a book to expose. 

Here, then, is the situation: The Saturday Review, under 
Frank Harris, boasted that alone among leading English organs 
of opinion it had assailed the traditional pro-German policy of 
England. Turn to the files of the Saturday Review for 1896-7 
and you will find that Frank Harris was indebted for the whole 
idea behind his editorial policy in respect of Germany and 
America to Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, who taught him the theory, 
emphatically repudiated to-day, of the biological necessity of 
warfare between expanding peoples. The propaganda in neutral 
countries has proved that, for the German Foreign Office, the 
mind and purpose of the British Government and people as to 
the primary duty of destroying Germany was expressed, for many 
years before the Central Powers struck in 1914, through such 
organs as the National Review of the past fifteen years and the 
Saturday Review of the ‘nineties. Here for them, whether 
ignorantly or wilfully, was the voice of England. And we know 
of what it was composed : Mr. Leo Maxse ; Frank Harris, whose 
character and career you, Sir, have lately iJluminated; and a 
Scottish zoologist who has written only one political article in all 
his life. 

Thus is history made ; and thus, if we do not take care, it may 
be made again: for when the fight with Germany is ended we 
shall need all our weapons of knowledge and political philosophy 
to defeat the apostles of the same false doctrine, who will take up 
again the monstrous argument that England and the United 
States are predestined enemies, one of whom must destroy the 
other.—Yours, etc., S. K. RatrcuirFre. 

Golders Green, N.W 

July 13th. 


WAR ON INFECTIOUS INSECTS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—With the exception of a single sentence containing a 
casual reference to inoculation, the whole of the article which I 
contributed to your columns on July 3rd was devoted to urging 
and illustrating the peramount importance of sanitation in the 
prevention of diseases of all kinds. Mr. Bernard Shaw, however, 
accuses me of thinking the sanitary policy “a silly mistake.” A 
controversy commenced in such a fashion is hardly likely to be 
educative or useful in any way ; I hope, therefore, you wi!l excuse 
me from entering upon it.—Yours, etc., LENS. 


Miscellany 


PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY’S 
DEFENCE OF SIR EDWARD GREY * 


HEN this book was announced, my first impulse 

W was to congratulate Sir Edward Grey on the 

distinction of his advocate. Professor Gilbert 
Murray has won a position in literature by his translations 
of Euripides, and in modern thought by his essays, which 
cannot be compromised even by his Oxford professorship. 
Lucky Sir Edward Grey ! 

And yet I am not so sure of it. If I were Sir Edward 
Grey, I think I should have preferred Serjeant Buzfuz. 
It is not always wise to indulge in the luxury of a Judicial 
Committee barrister when the case is to be tried at the Old 





* The Foreign Policy of Sir Edward Grey, 1906-1915. By Gilbert 
Murray. Clarendon Press. 1s. 6d. net. 


Bailey. Buzfuz would have piled on the greatness of Sir 
Edward Grey’s cause, and then piled on the greatness of Sir 
Edward Grey until he was as big as his Cause. He would 
not have been stopped by the need for stretching his client 
a bit. And he might have got his verdict. 

Professor Murray is not free to stretch eminent persons 
in this manner. He is under the tyranny of his intellect 
and his conscience. His intellect perceived a discrepancy 
between the Cause and the Man. To conceal that dis- 
crepancy it was necessary cither to deal with the Man in 
terms of the Cause: that is, to magnify the Man until he 
was as big as the Cause, like Buzfuz, or to deal with the 
Cause in terms of the Man: that is, to reduce it to the 
dimensions of a trivial embarrassment calling for the 
exercise of a little gentlemanly feeling and thoroughly 
amiable intentions. 

My regard for Professor Murray, like that of Mr. Tupman 
for Mr. Pickwick, must not seduce me into ignoring the 
obvious question as to which of these two courses involves 
the more flagrant intellectual misdemeanour. But I deliver 
no verdict: neither course is defensible, though Professor 
Murray’s is, as might have been expected, the more chival- 
rous. Let me, however, explain to him why he took it, 
apart from his good nature. To falsify Sir Edward Grey by 
making him up as Bismarck would have coarsely violated 
the veracity of his dramatic instinct. The modern Euri- 
pides could not have done it: his hand would have refused 
the task in spite of him, had he attempted it. On the 
other hand, to dwarf that monstrous triviality, European 
diplomacy, must have been the constant impulse of the 
Euripidean irony within him. Grey was never ruffian 
enough to be a bully. Murray was never fool enough to be a 
Jingo. Was it not natural that he should say to Grey, 
** Let us help one another out of this wretched mess.” To be 
a really energetic Imperialist you must have illusions about 
the Empire ; and you must know Greece as a piffling little 
kingdom with pro-German leanings in its high places, never 
as Hellas. Professor Murray has no illusions about the 
Empire (he was born in Australia) ; and Hellas is the mother- 
land of his soul, something to him that Holloway can never 
be. And Sir Edward Grey, though considerably stupider, per- 
haps, has much the same feeling towards the Empire. It is 
to him a worry and not a citadel. He has intellect without 
cupidity ; and his idealism utterly refuses to flow in the 
channels which serve for totally unintellectual energies 
like those of, say, the late Joseph Chamberlain. 

I approach the actual contents of the book with reluctance. 
I ask myself will Murray ever forgive me if I turn on my 
own share of the Euripidean irony, and, so to speak, secthe 
the kid in its mother’s milk. I have marked passage after 
passage that seems to be the work of the sub-conscious 
translator of The Trojan Women rather than of the champion 
of the Foreign Office. The italics might have been under- 
scored here and there by Mephistopheles. The record of 
the Twelve Days before the war spares Grey nothing. 

Just think of it. Here was England, with Continents for 
colonies, with her mighty fleet, her stirring tradition, her 
unbeaten record, her millions of men spoiling for a fight, 
her thousands of millions of money gaping for 44 per cent., 
towering, in spite of all Germany’s laurels, as the most 
formidable single-handed Power on this earth. Her sword 
was in Sir Edward Grey’s hand, her purse in his pocket, her 
men at his back. There was no need to shout : England’s 
whisper was the thunder of Europe. In 1911, Mr. Lloyd 
George had shaken his mailed fist just once at the threat of 
war, and the sky cleared obsequiously in a moment. 

Hear now the voice of the Lion, as it was raised during 
that twelve days when the fate of Europe was in the balance 
that England held. “ England can play the part of mediator 
better if she is not committed.” “ If Russia takes the view 
which any Power interested in Serbia will naturally take, 
England will be helpless, owing to the time limit and the 
terms of the ultimatum.” “The only chance of peace is 
for Germany, France, Italy and Great Britain to keep 
together and join in asking Austria and Russia not to cross 
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the frontier until we have time to try and arrange matters.” 
“Grey proposes conference’ and “ presses that Serbian 
reply should be treated as a basis of discussion ” (that is, 
that the conference should talk about pretexts and side 
issues). ‘‘ We might ask Germany to suggest the lines on 
which she would consent to work with us.” “ If Germany 
will suggest any method to which she does not object—since 
mine is inacceptable—France, Italy, and Great Britain are 
ready to follow her.” “Great Britain cannot promise to 
intervene, but will not necessarily stand aside.” “ British 
ambassador presses German Government for an answer to 
Grey’s appeal to them to suggest some method by which the 
Four Powers could use their mediating influence.” “ If 
Germany will get any reasonable proposal put forward.” 
“The observation of the neutrality of Belgium may be, if 
not a decisive, an important factor in determining our 
action.” And during all these ifs and ans, and appeals to 
Germany and everyone else to suggest something, the allies 
were positively shouting to Sir Edward to say straight out 
whether he was going to fight or not : in other words, what 
England would stand and what she would not. And he 
could not even bring himself to say positively that he would 
fight if Belgian neutrality were violated ! 

I had to refer Professor Murray’s comment to my secre- 
tary to make sure that I was not dreaming it. “* Whether 
Grey’s policy was right or wrong, it was from the beginning 
quite definite.” Those are the very words : “ quite definite.” 
But the explanation is clear enough. On the ninth of this 
month Professor Murray, delivering his presidential address 
to the Society for Psychical Research, confessed to the 
possession of telepathic powers. It must have been by the 
exercise of these powers that he divined, from the utterances 
quoted above, that Sir Edward Grey had warned Europe 
definitely that we were unalterably resolved to defend Ant- 
werp as if it were Portsmouth, and the Pas de Calais as if 
it were Kent; that as surely as Germany struck at France, 
we should strike at Germany, Belgium or no Belgium ; that 
our navy was ready, our expeditionary foree ready, our 
honor pledged, our interest clear; that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
threat of 1911 still held good; and that Germany and 
Austria must choose between the peace of Europe with the 
friendship of England and a European war with England in 
it against them to her last man and last farthing. 

Alas! the Prussian war party does not consist of tele- 
pathists. They read nothing but what was on the surface : 
the evasions of an embarrassed diplomatist, bound to peace 
at any price by a Pacifist parliamentary majority and an 
India and Ireland on the brink of revolt. The minister 
who would not even commit himself unequivocally to stand 
by Belgium—virtually to defend Dover—was clearly not 
going to fight. Their chance had come at last to wipe out 
the humiliation of 1911 and to smash the Franco-Russian 
peril. And when the lion suddenly threw off his sheepskin 
and sprang on them, they very naturally gave Sir Edward 
Grey credit for a masterly feint of which the great Frederick 
himself might have been proud. 

Those who believe “it was bound to come” must con- 
gratulate themselves on the way in which Sir Edward’s 
earnest desire for peace drowned Europe in blood. His 
popularity with our own war party shews how thoroughly 
they appreciate his exploits as L’Etourdi. To them he 
largely owes his reputation as, above all, a man of character. 
The truth is, Sir Edward Grey has quite a busy intellect ; 
but, for purposes so highhanded and exacting, and occasion- 
ally so bluntly menacing, as those of our diplomacy, he has 
something much worse than no character at all: he has the 
wrong character for the job. The proof of his intellect is to 
be found in the remarkable dispatch (No. 101, p. 55, in the 
White Paper) quoted by Professor Murray on page 24. “ If 
the peace of Europe can be preserved, and the present crisis 
safely passed, my own endeavour will be to promote some 
arrangement to which Germany could be a party, by which 
she can be assured that no aggressive or hostile policy would 
be pursucd against her or her allies by France, Russia, and 
ourselves, jointly or separately. I have desired this and 
worked for it, ete., ete.” Here the fatal “ If,’ the helpless 
““some arrangement,” shew how unable Sir Edward is to 





drive nations to carry out his intellectual conclusion. But the 
intellectual conclusion is sound. What was needed to save 
the situation was not merely England’s threat, but England’s 
guarantee. Sir Edward saw that at last as an intellectual 
proposition—had, in fact, as he says, seen it for years past, 
but had been unable either to utter the threat (except when 
Mr. Lloyd George helped him out) or give the guarantee. 

After swallowing the twelve days and the war, Professor 
Murray has a comparatively easy time over Morocco and 
Persia. He has no difficulty in shewing that our engagement 
to maintain the integrity and independence of Morocco was 
impossible, and that if Europe was to have any rights of way 
or rights of trade in Persia, some western Power must take 
her by the scruff of the neck and reorganize and police her, 
But who deniges of it, Betsy 2? We were quite right to tear 
up the Algeciras scrap of paper; but was it quite playing 
the game after that to take so high a tone when Germany 
did the same thing under pressure of a far more tremendous 
peril? Why not have said frankly “‘ We care no more for the 
1839 treaty than we did for the Act of Algeciras ; but we 
will not have you in Flanders or on the Scheldt ; and if you 
take a step in that direction off go our guns: we have 
arranged it all with Belgium ” ? 

As to Persia, there is no denying that it was necessary 
to take her by the scruff of the neck ; but there was a very 
thorny question as to who was to doit. There was England ; 
there was Russia; and there was Mr. Shuster, calling him- 
self the Persian nation. Professor Murray explains that Mr. 
Shuster was an arbitrary gent, and that the Russians 
drifted to and fro between mere easygoing slummocking 
and fits of savage fury in which they sawed the Persians 
in two and marched between the pieces. After Denshawai 
Sir Edward could hardly say much about the sawing ; but 
still the issue was a fairly clear one between Democracy and 
Autocracy ; and it was emphasized, as Professor Murray 
points out, by the American’s outspoken abhorrence of 
Russian political institutions and his indifference to the 
sacred etiquette of paying calls. Sir Edward, as an English 
country gentleman and a baronet, naturally came down on 
the side of the Russian autocracy against the American 
Nationalist and Republican. No doubt there was very little 
choice in the matter: the Russians had the bigger stake in 
Persia, and had the advantage of being on the frontier ; and 
Sir Edward may have been simply facing inexorable facts 
when he concluded that if he did not like the Russian view 
of Mr. Shuster he would have to lump it. But what annoyed 
the Democrats was their suspicion that Sir Edward really 
did like the Russian view because it was the autocratic 
and antinationalist: in short, the country house view. 
Professor Murray shews, I think successfully, that Sir 
Edward simply took the course dictated by circumstances. 
He always does. But Sir Edward forgets that England is a 
circumstance, and should do some of the dictation. And 
that is the whole case against Grey: the case that Murray, 
with the friendliest intentions, has proved up to the 
hilt. 

There is a fine passage on page 9 of Professor Murray's 
book in which he confesses he was wrong instead of Sir 
Edward Grey. The conclusion leaves me _ incredulous, 
though it is very handsome of him to have written it. He 
adds, “‘ I also felt, with some impatience, that though, as an 
outsider, I could not tell exactly what the Government 
ought to do, they surely could produce good relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany if only they had the 
determination and will.” Here, to the great danger of my 
own character, I have the advantage of Professor Murray. 
I wish I could truthfully shield myself in his modesty. 
But I am in the insufferable position of having known 
exactly what the Government should have done, of having 
told them exactly what to do, and of having proved right 
at every point. It is almost too much for human nature to 
bear. But the fact must be faced. Only, too much must 
not be built on it. I protest I am not a great diplomatist. 
Like other Socialists, I have been too much preoccupied 
with the atrocities of peace and the problems they raise to 
pay due attention to the atrocities of war. But I have not 
been unconscious of the European question; and I have 
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made a few shots at solutions from time to time. None of 
these have been received with the smallest approval ; but 
at least I may be permitted to point out that they have all 
come out right. I steadily ridiculed the anti-arma- 
ment agitation, and urged that our armaments should be 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled, as they might have been 
without costing the country one farthing that we were not 
wasting in the most mischievous manner. I said that the 
only policy which would secure the peace of Europe was the 
policy of using a powerful armament to guarantee France 
against Germany, and Germany against Russia, aiming 
finally at a great Peace Insurance League of the whole north- 
west of Europe with the United States of America in defence 
of western democratic civilisation against the menace of the 
east, and possible crusades from primitive black Christians 
in Africa. I did not say all this after the mischief was done 
and the war in progress, nor in the twelve days during which 
the lives of millions of men were muddled away by the 
diplomatists. I said it to the British public whilst there 
was still time. I said it to the German ambassador whilst 
there was still time (his reply, in effect, was that Sir Edward 
Grey was the greatest statesman, the nicest man, and the 
truest friend to Germany that ever lived). I can now 
indulge in the mean luxury of saying “I told you so.” Sir 
Edward, who finally came round to my opinion, apparently 
thought so, but did not tell us so until it was too late. When 
the war broke out I said some more things which were 
frantically contradicted, and which have all turned out to be 
precisely truc. I set an example of sharp criticism of the 
Government and the War Office which was denounced as 
treasonable, and which now proves to be the only way of 
saving our army from annihilation, the Government having 
meanwhile collapsed and vanished, as every ordinarily self- 
possessed person foresaw that it must. 

One fact seems established by this beyond a doubt: to 
wit, that I am the gravest public danger that confronts 
England, because I have the strange power of turning the 
nation passionately away from the truth by the simple act 
of uttering it. The necessity for contradicting me—for 
charging heroically in the opposite direction to that pointed 
out by me—is part of the delirium of the war fever. Sir 
Edward Grey, on the other hand, is spoken well of by all 
men. But he too is the victim of a mysterious fate. He is, 
as Professor Murray repeatedly testifies, the most truthful 
of men. Yet he never opens his mouth without deceiving 
us. He is the most loyal of simple manly souls ; yet he is 
accused of betraying every country and every diplomatist 
who trusted him. He is the kindest of men; and yet he 
has implicated us in the tortures of Denshawai and brought 
upon us the slaughters of Armageddon. Clearly there are 
two men in England who must be sent into permanent 
retirement. Depend on it, there is something fundamentally 
wrong with them. It is a pity ; for they are stuffed with the 
rarest virtues, though I say it who should not. One of them 
is Sir Edward Grey ; and the other is G. B. 8. 


THE FUTURE OF POLAND 
T° years ago I went into Poland for the first time, 


and in Warsaw I happened to meet a member of 

the great house of Sapicha, who talked about the 
aspirations of the Polish nation. He appeared to be greatly 
surprised, when he discovered that I had some elementary 
knowledge of the history of Poland. 

“When I was in England,” he remarked, “I used to 
feel somewhat embarrassed if anybody asked me what 
my nationality was.” 

* Why ? ” I asked. 

“Because most people I met did not seem to know 
exactly what a Pole was,” he answered. 

I assured him that he was wrong, and, when I returned 
to England, discovered that he was right; for numbers of 
educated persons, hearing that I had been in Poland, asked 


me whether the Poles were Slavs and enquired what language 
they spoke and what religion they professed. 

The present war has led to the rediscovery of Poland and 
the Polish people. The glare of battle has illuminated the 
three hundred thousand square miles of country in which 
the Polish race constitutes a majority or a full half of the 
population, and has shown us a nation of twenty million 
souls, whose existence we had forgotten and whose mis- 
fortunes we prudently ignored, dwelling in the heart of 
Europe, politically divided but spiritually united by the 
bond of a common language and a common religion. In 
ten years’ time nothing will seem more curious to us than the 
fact that we looked out over Europe for decades and failed 
to see a race which, numerically, holds the seventh place 
among nations speaking a European tongue, and outnumbers 
the united populations of Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece. 

It is a sign of awakening interest that two publishers, in 
difficult days, should simultaneously give us books about 
Poland: Mr. Ninian Hill’s Poland and the Polish Question,* 
and Lord Eversley’s The Partitions of Poland.t The books 
in the English language to which we can refer for infor- 
mation about Poland are so few that an addition of two 
volumes to the number is very welcome. Neither book is 
free from blemish; but the authors of both these volumes 
write of the Poles with sympathy, and, in the circum- 
stances, it would be ungrateful to assume too critical an 
attitude towards them. It would be easy to insist that 
Mr. Hill’s book lacks unity, to complain that he does not 
appear to have made up his mind whether he wanted 
to write a history or a travel book. The defects of 
construction noticeable in the volume may displease the 
critic, but they do not destroy its value. It contains 
a large amount of information, given in an interesting 
manner, and may be recommended to those who desire 
to have an outline of the past history of Poland and to 
acquaint themselves with the present position of a people 
whose land lies devastated and whose material losses and 
moral sufferings have surpassed even those of the Belgians. 
Lord Eversley’s book is of a different character. Many 
years ago, as he tells us, he made full notes of the subject 
on which he writes and has now expanded them into a 
popular account of the Partitions of Poland. The result 
of his work is a book of engrossing interest, which, it must 
be hoped, will be widely read, although it may at some 
future time be considered a curious literary phenomenon 
that a work on Polish history should be compiled from 
foreign sources by an Englishman who has apparently not 
had access to the works of Polish historians. 

Lithuania appears to be a stone of stumbling for English 
writers, and has tripped both Mr. Ninian Hill and Lord 
Eversley. Mr. Hill confuses the Lithuanians with the 
Little Russians when he states that the Lithuanian peasantry, 
“allied by language to the Russian, have forsaken the 
Greek Catholic for the Greek Orthodox Church”; while 
Lord Eversley, writing of the Poland of 1770, states that 
the Lithuanians have more affinity with the Russians than 
the Poles, and speaks of them as “ drawing their religion 
from the Greek Church.” The Lithuanians happen to be 
peculiarly fervent Catholics of the Latin rite, as Mr. Hill 
admits in another chapter of his book, and their history 
since the fourteenth century, when they renounced paganism, 
gives them a far stronger affinity to the Poles than to the 
Russians. Lord Eversley has probably never had my good 

fortune of being presented by a Lithuanian peasant-girl 
with a flannel scapular, embroidered with a Catholic emblem 





* Poland and the Polish Question. By Ninian Hill. With eleven 
illustrations and a map. George Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 
+ The Partitions of Poland. By Lord Eversley. With six illustrations 


and four maps. TT. Fisher Uawin. 7s. 6d. net. 
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and inscription ; nor is it likely that he has knelt on the 
paving stones of a Lithuanian city before the Catholic 
shrine of the Ostrabramska Mother of God in the high 
gateway of Vilna; but without these advantages he should 
have been able to give correct information about a people 
whose history is bound up with that of the Poles. A visit 
to the Lithuanian chapel in London would have saved him 
from blundering. 

It would be manifestly unfair to recommend these two 
books to the attention of the public without pointing out 
that they are not free from errors; but, as I have already 
stated, it is to be hoped that they will be widely read. “ La 
question polonaise est essenticllement une question curo- 
péenne dont aucun Européen peut se _ deésinteresser, 
ear d’elle dépend l’avenir de l'Europe,” wrote the late M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu six years ago, and the truth of the statement 
is more apparent now than it was then. At the end of the 
war a solution of the Polish question must be found; it 
is, therefore, of the utmost importance that public opinion 
in this country should be able to express itself intelligently 
and clearly on the matter at the proper time. It has become 
a duty to study the subject, and we ought to make it our 
business to induce the numerous class of educated persons 
who are disinclined to make any intellectual effort to inform 
themselves about Polish affairs. Let them read _ these 
books. 

I have often felt very much touched, and also a good 
deal ashamed, when Polish friends have made it clear to 
me that they are confident of the interest and sympathy of 
the British people. No race is more admired than ours 
in Poland, and nowhere is there a profounder belief in the 
desire and ability of the British nation to protect the weak 
and to sustain the unfortunate. Has there been an element 
of cowardice in our neglect of the Polish question ? It did 
not require great courage to protest against the treatment of 
Bulgarians or Armenians in the feeble grasp of Turkey ; 
and we risked nothing by showing our indignation at the 
cruel tortures to which the savages of the Putamayo were 
subjected; it was an entirely different proposition to 
concern ourselves with the moral sufferings of an unfortunate 
race in the grip of three powerful empires. The former 
friends of Germany in this country, always ready to expose 
the grievances of the Finlanders, displayed no inclination 
to draw attention to the condition of the Poles under Russian 
rule. Had they done so, they would have run the risk of 
their opponents showing that Germany treated her Polish 
subjects far worse. There seemed to be a tacit under- 
standing between the advocates of a German policy and the 
advocates of a Russian policy that the Polish question 
should be ignored. And, perhaps, on both sides the knowledge 
that England was in some measure responsible for the misery 
of Poland dictated a shamefaced silence. We have applauded 
the Russian proposal to unite the Poles, and most of us are 
inclined to forget that England and France were largely 
responsible for the rejection of an identical proposal a hundred 
years ago, when Alexander I. desired to do for the Poles that 
which Nicholas II. desires to do to-day. We are ready 
enough to admit that it is horrible that Poles should be 
forced to fight against one another in the present war ; 
but we ought not to forget that we are not free from guilt 
in this matter. At the Congress of Vienna we definitely 
sanctioned the parcelling out of Poland to Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, and salved our consciences by exacting 
promises from the three rulers of the Poles that they 
should have appropriate institutions and free access from 
one part of Poland to another. And Lord Castlereagh 
must have known perfectly well that the undertakings 
given by the three Powers involved were not worth the paper 
on which they were written. Left, with the connivance of 


Great Britain, at the disposition of the three Powers which 
had seized their country, the Poles were Russian, Prussian, 
or Austrian subjects, whose affairs, according to a convenient 
doctrine of diplomatists, did not concern Great Britain, 
Lord Eversley tells the history of the Vienna negotiations 
in his book, but he might have pointed out the guilt of 
England more emphatically. We owe reparation to Poland, 
A century ago we refused to countenance the Russian 
scheme for reuniting the Poles, because we did not desire 
to see the power of Prussia increased by the acquisition of 
Saxony ; that is to say, we placed our own interests before 
those of justice. And justice now requires us to endeavour 
to effect the happiness of the Polish people, when the 
inevitable settlement of the Polish question arises at the 
end of the present war. 

Both Mr. Ninian Hill and Lord Eversley write with great 
candour of the condition of the Poles at the present time 
under their three masters. Their evidence goes to show 
that they are undoubtedly better treated by Austria than 
by either Prussia or Russia. How, then, is it that an over- 
whelming majority of the Poles are, as Mr. Hill is able 
to show, enthusiastic supporters of Russia in the present 
struggle and our most loyal allies? At first sight it would 
seem more natural that they should incline to the side of 
Austria, by whom they have been treated with generosity. 
Lord Eversley supplies a partial answer to this question, 
when he points out that Polish industry would be crippled 
if a tariff wall separated Poland and Russia. This con- 
sideration taken by itself would not account for the enthu- 
siastic support of the Russian cause displayed by so far- 
sighted a politician as Mr. Roman Dmowski, who showed 
consummate talent as leader of the Polish party in the 
second Duma. The truth is that the leaders of Polish 
opinion are looking ahead. They realise that, however 
complacent Austria may be to her Polish subjects, the time 
will come when her policy will be dictated by Prussia, the 
Power which has adopted every means, short of assassination, 
to destroy Polish nationality. They know that their 
only chance of escaping ultimate extinction is by throwing 
in their lot whole-heartedly with Russia. Whether they 
believe the official promises of Russia or not I do not know. 
It is more to the point to know that they have greater 
confidence in the Russian people than they have in the 
German people. And they are right. Father Faber, 
writing of heavenly things, said that the man who is dis- 
contented with his spiritual condition is on the path of 
spiritual progress. The observation of the great Oratorian 
is capable of a wider application. It is the consistent dis- 
content of the average Russian with the political conditions 
under which he lives that gives one a vision of future glory. 
The meek acquiescence of the average German in the 
arrangements made for him, under the cighteenth-century 
constitutions of the Mecklenburgs or the junker-ridden 
constitution of Prussia, bodes ill for the future of Germany. 
It is the Russian, and not the German, who appreciates 
Nietzsche’s saying “ the State is the coldest of monsters.” 
The Poles prefer to trust themselves to those whose violence 
springs from the spirit of rebellion rather than to those whose 
ferocity is the outcome of docility. ‘* Vous possédez la 
Cité du présent,” wrote one of the most spiritual of rebellious 
Russians, addressing the law-abiding peoples of the West ; 
“nous sommes les chercheurs de la Cité de Vavenir.” And 
when will they find what they seek? “ Bog znaiet,”’ as they 
say themselves—God knows. It is the confidence of the 
Poles that this Russian enterprise will be successful that 
has governed their decision ; for, as I have said, they are 
looking into the future, far away, and have little inclination 
to balance the present advantages offered them by Tsar or 
Kaiser. Rotuay REYNOLDS. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE are still a few members of the House of 
Lords who have never written a book. Lord 
Northcliffe has not yet, as far as I know, pro- 

duced the monograph on Higher Education for which we 
have all been waiting; and Lord Murray’s Travels with 
a Donkey on the Stock Exchange, Lord Devonport’s 
eloquent treatise on the Living Wage, and the Duke of 
Northumberland’s exhaustive survey of Rural Housing are 
still gestating in the brains of their authors. But authors 
on those scarlet benches lie strewn like leaves in Vallom- 
brosa; and many of them at some time or another have 
committed volumes of verse. Lords Byron and Tennyson 
are not, I think, among these; but Lords Latymer and 
Howard de Walden are quite prolific, Lord Crewe has a 
skeleton of the ‘nineties in his cupboard, and Lord Curzon 
has now cmulated Lord Cromer in showing that the well- 
known prance of the pro-consul may be combined with the 
dance of the Mystic Nine. 


aS * * 


Lord Curzon’s volume is called War Poems and Other 
Translations (Lane, 4s. 6d. net), and it opens with a preface 
on translation which, he says, is “an amiable hobby” to 
which “ public men” in particular—* e.g., Lord Wellesley, 
Lord Derby, Lord Carnarvon, Lord Cromer, and many 
others ’—are “prone.” “It is surprising,” he remarks, 
“ with what readiness the ideas, and even the phrases of one 
language discover their equivalent in another, and what an 
essential unity there is between the poetic mind of the 
centuries.”” Modern works are even more amenable to trans- 
lation than ancient ones : “ There is a substantial identity in 
modern cultured thought and expression, which renders the 
translation—e.g., of French or German lyrics into English— 
one of no extraordinary difficulty.” This is refreshing at a 
time when many people talk of poetry as being “ untranslat- 
able.” At the same time the reservation must be made that 
it takes a poet to make a good translation of poetry. Where 
English poets have translated congenial foreign verse they 
have sometimes succeeded perfectly. The reason that trans- 
lations as a body are so inadequate is that the poets (who have 
other things to think about) do so few of them, and that 
philologists, journalists, schoolmasters, lawyers, doctors, 
aunts, prebendaries, and “ public men,” do so many of them. 
But even an inadequate translation is often better than none ; 
the qualities of some works shine through even the worst 
translation ; and Lord Curzon’s own versions are less inade- 
quate than many. 


e 


% x * 


They are very various. He translates into English the 
war poems of M. Emile Cammaerts, and poems by Verhaeren, 
Coppée, de Musset, Voltaire, Verlaine, and other French- 
men; the Paolo and Francesca passage from the Inferno ; 
the Myth of Er from Plato’s Republic ; a number of Greek 
epigrams (including, boldly, two previously translated by 
Shelley), and Horace’s “ Diffugere nives”; and he turns 
Byron, Wordsworth, Clough, Cowley, Hogg, and others into 
Latin. It is a range of diversion which would, in the 
eighteenth century, have made Lord Curzon the recipient of a 
hundred dedications extolling his learning, wit and beauty. 
The Latin versions look deft to the unpractised eye of one 
to whom, even when his classics were in their prime, the 
Gradus was his rod and his staff; the English versions are 
at least readable. Lord Curzon is not a poct, but he has 


an eye for the picturesque, and a gift of conventional 
phraseology : 
Sunday it is in Flanders, 
And, blue as flax, the sky 
O'er plain and windmill stretches 
Its peaceful canopy. 
The belis, high in the belfries, 
Are singing, blithe and gay, 
The overflowing gladness 
Of coming Holiday. 
Ring out! Ring on! Ring loud) 
The merry Flemish peal. 
He succeeds better with M. Cammacrts, who is himself, 
though earnest, rather conventional, than with Verhaeren. 
The force of Verhaeren’s Agonie de Moine is rather dissi- 
pated wien 
Quand les cierges veillants péliront de lueurs 
Son visage lavé des derniéres sueurs 
becomes 
When the last drop of sweat is wiped from off his pallid face 
Under the glimmering tapers that keep vigil in that place. 
That Lord Curzon fails to translate Verlaine’s song about 
the rain is scarcely surprising; he may very likely feel 
its beauty intensely, but his own instrument is scarcely 
suitable for its reproduction. He is more successful with the 
epigrams. One of the neatest that he translates is on the 
Iron Cross : 
Affixus olim fur cruci ; nune crux furi. 
He does not name the author ; did he write it himself ? 
a: xs a 


There is a “ Love Song from the Indian ” beginning : 


I would have torn the stars from the heavens for your necklace, 

I would have stripped the rose leaves for your couch from all the trees 
I would have spoiled the East of its spices for your perfume, 

The West of all its wonders, to endower you with these. 


And there is a little song ending : 


Oh! pink and white the roadway 
That leads me to my love! 


The charming thing about them is that they are so much like 
other people’s verses. There’s a divinity doth hedge our 
public men, rough-hew them though we may, and person- 
ally, I am so much under the spell of these eminent persons, 
so bedazzled by the pomp and ceremony of their surroundings 
and so naturally inclined to consider them “ larger than 
human,” like Arthur’s knight, that it gives me acute pleasure 
to find the ex-Lord of Ten Thousand Elephants writing 
about the pink-and-white roadway that leads him to his love. 
We have caught Lord Curzon unbending, and he will never 
be the same man to us again. I hope that I am not com- 
mitting an offence under the Munitions Act by writing like 
this of a member of the Cabinet. The quotations might 
be considered liable to undermine public confidence. 


a * ak 


I notice that a second number of Blast is announced, a 
year after the appearance of the first. One of the “ Vorti- 
cist ” artists who—unless my memory is treacherous— 
contributed to the first issue has just been killed. This is 
Gaudier-Brzeska, the sculptor, who returned to France 
when the war broke out, entered the ranks, and was twice 
promoted for gallantry before he died. He was well known 
in the younger literary circles ; a pleasant man and a good 
talker. He disported himself theoretically, wore an Assyrian 
beard and shaved the back of his head high above his collar. 
But he was very able, and might have done fine work. 

SoLomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Bealby: A Holiday. By H. G. Weis. Methuen. 6s. 
Lena Hale. By C. M. Tueopatp. Allen & Unwin. 6s. 


The Game of Liberty. By E. Puiiirs Opprennerm. 
Cassell. 6s. 

One is always grateful for Mr. Wells, and one is particularly 
grateful, at this moment, for Bealby. 

I would not be understood to recommend Bealby as a 
superlatively good book. It is not a bad book, but it is, 
for its author, uncommonly—and _intentionally—small 
beer. It belongs to the genial-farcical type of The Wheels 
of Chance and The History of Mr. Polly; but whereas the 
former of those two contained some of Mr. Wells’s deepest 
tenderness, and the latter contained some golden pages of 
that philosophy which is poetry, Bealby is just farce. It 
is—I will not say the worst, but the least considerable— 
of Mr. Wells’s works; and, as I say, I take that to be 
intentional. I take it that we are to go to this book as we 
might go to the latest farce on the stage—to escape from 
reality. For what it lacks in literature it makes up in 
laughter. That is why one is so thankful for it. It is 
funny with the funniness of a fat man running after a 
tall hat. Quite at the beginning, the boy Bealby, in escaping 
from servitude below stairs, and more particularly from a 
footman whom he has pricked to the onset with a toasting- 
fork, collides with the back-view of a Hegelian Lord Chan- 
cellor who is carrying up to his bedroom a decanter of 
whisky, and a glass, and a siphon of soda-water. The 
Lord Chancellor drops and breaks the glass ;_ turning again 
on the stairs, he sees no one but the reverend—and reverent 
—butler. 

* Was it you,” he said, with a threatening gesture of the decanter, 
and his voice betrayed a noble indignation, “‘ was it you who slapped 
me behind ?” 

‘** Slapped you behind, me lord ?” 

** Slapped me behind. Don’t I speak plainly ?” 


“ I—such a libbuty, me lord!” 
“Idiot! I ask you a plain question 


” 





This is probably one of the oldest, as it is certainly one 
of the most basic, of human jests. It is the jest of the 
withdrawn chair and the unanticipated posture. It is one 
of the witticisms that Shakespeare attributes to Puck. 
Mr. Shaw uses it in John Bull’s Other Island, and annotates 
it in a stage-direction as “ Rabelaisian.” (I speak from 
memory.) Yet surely it is not Rabelaisian. It is the joke 
of the primitive schoolboy, who is about as far removed 
from Rabelais as he is from Dante. (Rabelais, for all that 
is suggested to the contrary by painstaking self-scrutinising 
bons vivants, was a highly sophisticated fellow.) Mr. 
Wells, who has so delightfully much of the schoolboy in 
his composition, is fond of this joke. His Mr. Hoopdriver— 
(I still speak from memory)—was, while trying to mount 
his bicycle, reproached by an indignant onlooker for “ sticking 
out his be’ind” as though he thought he was “a hearl”; 
and did not Mr. Polly commit assault upon a stooping 
neighbour because, in Mr. Polly’s own phrase, there was too 
much arreary-pensy about him? Well, the whole of 
Bealby is more or less on that level. I do not mean, of 
course, that anything of Mr. Wells’s writing could really 
lack touches of fine humour and tenderness, of insight 
into the mixed and moving inclinations of the heart ; I do 
mean that Bealby has as few of those touches as is compatible 
with its being by Mr. Wells at all. I have compared it 
to a farce, but really one could compare it to a cinematograph 
performance. If the accumulated disasters of the begin- 
ning, the misplaced suspicions of practical jokes, the house- 
party ai loggerheads and odds and ends and sixes and 
sevens, the secret hiding-places, the midnight tumults, 





the apparent madness of the Lord Chancellor, the attempt 
of his host to deny him alcohol and his consequent assault 
(the third, I think) upon the butler—if all these belong to 
the stage, no less surely do the accumulated disasters of the 
end belong to the film—the tramp feigning a fit or being 
bitten by a dog, the boy pursued by an ever-growing crowd, 
the chase over fields, the smashing of buildings, the free 
fight among the forces of law and order, which enables the 
pursued boy to escape ; have we not seen it a score of times, 
and have not Messrs. Pathé shown it us? In between these 
two breathlessnesses comes the romantic service of Bealby 
with three caravanning ladies, and the arrival of their men- 
folk, including the inventive Captain, who labours unjustly 
under the imputation of having played practical jokes 
on the Lord Chancellor. There is a love-story, of the 
slightest, between the Captain and one of the travelling 
ladies—the beautiful one, the actress, for whom Bealby 
cherishes a hopeless passion. And there is a dash down-hill 
of the loosened caravan, which recalls Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 
deathless saying in reference to a similar escapade: “ Pan- 
technicons will be pantechnicons.” And caravans, we 
know, are caravans. It is all very jolly and beautifully 
silly. It is an ideal evening’s relaxation. It is just what 
its author calls it—*‘ a holiday.” Listen, before I leave it, 
to the self-pitying tramp—just a moment of him : 

“Then there’s that dog bite. “Ow do I know ’ow that’s going to 
turn 4t? If I get *idrophobia, blowed if I don’t bile some of ‘em. 
*Idrophobia. Screaming and foaming. Nice death for a man—my 
time o’ life! Bark I shall. Bark and bite. 


** And this is your world,” said the tramp. 
put people into and expect ’em to be ’appy. . . 


“* This is the world you 


” 


That tramp is a vivid and human character. 

There is a lot of cleverness in Lena Hale, a lot of close 
cynical observation, a lot of brusque rather brutal delinea- 
tion of temperament and personality. Also, there is a lot 
of what used to be called specifically “ realism” ; remorse- 
less recording, that is to say, of unnecessarily nasty detail. 
(For instance, the reasons given for Lena’s dislike of being 
kissed by her father.) I know that “‘ My dear, these things 
are life.” I know that Flaubert did not leave them out— 
but then I know that Flaubert made great art of them, 
transmuted them, and that Mr. (or Miss or Mrs.) Theobald 
does not. I cannot help thinking the “ relentless ”’ method 
is a little too easy for a person of Mr. Theobald’s obvious 
talents. 

The story is of a girl, a German-Jewess by birth, the 
daughter of a naturalised British citizen, and the possessor 
of a passionate temperament. We are given a few striking 
impressions of her childhood and girlhood ; characteristic 
is the picture of one of her schoolfellows—* in that danger- 
ously hysterical condition which is common to her age and 
type—temporarily, a trifle man-mad.” ‘This girl, Christine, 
has an attack of hysteria during a thunderstorm, and the 
next day has to see a doctor. She reports to Lena: “‘ He says 
I ought to get married. Aren’t Frenchmen funny? An 
English doctor would have said I was anemic, and given me 
iron.” Is not the unpleasantness here a little uncalled for— 
in the unsympathetic way in which a difficult theme is pre- 
sented ? Lena marries a handsome, worthless spendthrift, 
who is both unfaithful and dishonest. He has seduced her 
before marriage, for her passions betray her; they do so 
again after she has left her husband, and she has the briefest 
possible liaison with a doctor. Then she falls in love—a 
real pure reciprocal love this time—with a boy of twenty- 
three, and throws him over for his own sake. Finally, she has 
a happy and successful affair, to which we leave her. Lena 
has many fine motives and a quick brain, and in her case, 
as in that of some of the minor characters—such as Denton 
Beaumont, the poor journalist, and Wilfred Glynne, the 
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disappointed novelist—we are not merely told of cleverness 
being there, we are made to see that it is there. The style 
is staccato and somewhat inconsequent, the coarseness 
and crude generalisations are sometimes a little staggering— 
but about the power of the book there is no doubt whatever. 
The Game of Liberty, like Bealby, is a holiday. It is a 
quite absurd and quite entertaining story of a stout, shrewd, 
temerarious, adventurous American millionaire “on the 
loose’ in England, seeking to cast off respectability and 
cultivate “ thrills.” His adventures are ingeniously de- 
vised, tolerably exciting and mildly amusing, and they are 
held together by the usual perfunctory love-story. Mr. 
Phillips Oppenheim does this sort of thing with an admirable 
“ slick” proficiency. I often wonder how he keeps it up. 
GERALD GOULD. 


ANGLICAN GUSTO 
A Bundle of Memories. By Henry Scorr Hottanp. 
Wells Gardner. 7s. 6d. net. 

“It is the last dotty years that do the mischief,” says 
Canon Scott Holland, as he proclaims the single merit 
belonging to his bundle of memories. This merit is that they 
insure us against his accepting a publisher’s bribe and 
writing reminiscences at full length. But there are plenty 
of readers, we may tell him, who will not share his own 
boisterous delight over the promised immunity ; for there are 
few men of the time (and no ecclesiastics) whom one can 
more easily suffer in the character of memoirist. His enjoy- 
ment of life never flags. He is always recapturing the 
thrills of youth, recalling experiences that swept him and 
his Oxford friends off their feet, describing men of genius or 
spiritual distinction whom nobody (at least no eager young 
Anglican) could meet without undergoing an inner revolu- 
tion. 

There are, in this volume, about forty character studies. 
They are all rapid occasional work, collected from the 
Commonwealth. Taken together, they leave upon one 
reader, at all events, an unmistakable sense of the sharpness 
of social divisions in England. Dr. Scott Holland’s memory 
moves among people and scenes which to thousands of his 
educated fellow-countrymen must seem indescribably re- 
mote. What in the world, you may ask, has the modern 
English mind to do with the men who were torn to the 
vitals by Newman’s secession to Rome in 1845? Yet here 
is Canon Scott Holland, a Modernist and Socialist, one of the 
few Churchmen who, in our day, have stirred the intellectual 
life of London, not only writing about such people, but 
making them actual and positively entertaining. 

The Established Church, he says, wins a certain affection 
from its adherents under the title of a “dear funny old 
thing.” Dr. Scott Holland’s heroes have an overpowering 
vision of the Church itself, but towards the Establishment 
for the most part they cultivate a vigorous contempt. The 
funny old thing of Punch and The Private Secretary is there 
all the time, and you can see how the Canon’s rejoicing over 
the Churchmen he glorifies is due in no small measure to the 
feeling that their characters and deeds should tend to 
remove from Anglicanism what he calls the “ unhappy air of 
being a Via Media, a half-way house,” and to lift it up “ into 
the throne of the mystical and poetical ideal.” He sees 
their varied gifts as so many tributes to the splendour of the 
Anglican system, that “ wonderful combination of authority 
and freedom, of Catholic creed with national colour.” It is 
from this point of view that he presents them all: the 
apostolic muscularity of Selwyn, the delicate ecclesiastical 
grace of Edward King of Lincoln, or Francis Paget of Oxford ; 
Henry Stanton as crusader in the slums; Wilkinson of St. 
Andrews as father confessor to the governing classes, and the 





acknowledged master of emotions in the death chamber ; 
Driver teaching Oxford how to read the Old Testament after 
poor old Pusey had, with crushing authority, kept the 
knowledge back for a full half-century ; the author of John 
Inglesant recoiling from Birmingham and the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid, and, though more than half agnostic, finding 
refuge in seventeenth-century loyalist retreats; Henry 
Sidgwick, doubting everything, but wishing with all his 
might that he could persuade himself to take the Anglican 
position. 

Of course, we know quite well that later Victorian England 
was not quite as Dr. Scott Holland sees it; that Oxford 
Anglicanism was not so momentous ; that the world was not 
really transformed by Liddon’s Lenten addresses or Mozley’s 
Bampton lectures on the miracles, by the exquisite perfec- 
tion of Bishop King’s sermons, falling on the heart like dew 
in “ brief little breaths of phrases,” or by the “ moral 
weight ” of Archbishop Temple, growing intolerably fierce 
with age. We make proper allowance for the Canon’s 
exuberance, and gladly acknowledge that his heroes, most of 
them, exhale the “ incomparable ”’ aroma of Anglicanism— 
its grace and benignity and restraint, its tidiness and 
cleanliness, its “ rounded normality.”” “ Born aristocrats of 
the Christian sphere ” these men are to Dr. Scott Holland, 
who would wish us even to admire Dr. Liddon’s way of 
addressing his friends (** You are evil, dear person ”’) and the 
“peculiar reverence and delight ” of Bishop King’s love of 
the poor—* dear things”! But here, surely, we touch one of 
the several rather odious sides of the dear funny old thing: a 
different side altogether from that “ dramatic recovery,” as 
Dr. Scott Holland happily calls it, of High Anglicanism in 
the slums, through Stanton, Dolling, and their kind, just 
when it seemed to have lost hopelessly in the university. 

There are many excellent memory pictures in the book— 
for example, the description of Pusey’s funeral (in 1882), 
that last rally of the Tractarians, when “up from every 
corner of the country came creeping the old men still left 
to whom his name had been a watchword and an inspiration ”’; 
or the diverting description of old J. B. Mozley, with his 
ridiculous presence and habits, preaching the university 
sermon to a tiny congregation representing the intellect of 
Oxford. In illustration of the singular force of Newman’s 
personality, Dr. Scott Holland quotes Temple’s account of 
the lengths to which his disciples carried their imitation of 
him in the St. Mary’s days. One is amused to note that 
Temple, of all men, thought Newman extremely ugly : 

It is, however, very absurd to see them all hold their heads slightly 
on one side, all speak in very soft voices, all speak quick and make long 
pauses between their sentences, and all, on reaching their seats, fall on 
their knees exactly as if their legs were knocked from under them. 

More than anyone, perhaps, Dr. Scott Holland visualises 
the personal tragedy of Newman; the thirty-five years of 
neglect and frustration by Rome, ending in the bitter 
realisation, when recognition came with Leo XIII., that 
he was old and past the time when he could start upon his 
schemes. 

All this is Dr. Seott Holland’s proper world: we care 
nothing for him when he is writing of Swinburne and Mere- 
dith, or trying to explain Joseph Chamberlain. His rollick- 
ing ways are a jolly enough contrast to the orderliness 
and close-lipped precision which is the real Anglican fashion. 
His painful bishops and university preachers, you may be 
quite sure, would reprove his slips in grammar, and would 
want to know why he need go wrong over such simple 
names as those of Joseph Henry Shorthouse and Dean 
Kitchin and Edmond Rostand. They would ask him why 
he did not date his chapters, and would suffer anguish over 
his staccato use of the colon—violently unlike, they would 
point out, “that level, low-toned quality of voice which 
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was so dear and so characteristic ” to those who loved the 
flawless bishop. 

He hovers: he distinguishes : he waits : he cannot arrive: he is in 
suspense. He sees this : and that : and more : and less. 
Such horrific vagaries of punctuation have not been 
known in English since the war-whoop of William Cobbett 
was heard in the land. We are left wondering whether 
it did not occur to the printer that here was (as Dr. Scott 
Holland would say) an occasion for the Roman “ must ” 
rather than the Anglican “may.” In taking leave of him 
we venture to tender Dr. Scott Holland plenary absolution 
in respect of the vow above-mentioned. When he has 
finished with the Regius professorship of Divinity, or even 
before, let him set about those reminiscences. He has done 
the chanting: why not tell the plain story of the men at 
work ? He knows it; and, after all, the years that remain 
to him are hardly likely to be dotty. 


ROUMANIA 


Roumania and the Great War. By R. W. Seron-Wartson, 
D.Litt. Constable. 2s. net. 

A Spanish princess has just published a book in which 
she writes of “the Englishman’s unquestioned superiority 
in diplomacy.” It is not for an Englishman to gainsay 
her, but it was impossible in reading Dr. Seton-Watson’s 
volume to avoid the reflection that, if our diplomatists are 
pre-eminent, we ourselves remain blankly ignorant of the 
facts upon which their diplomacy works. We cannot 
believe that this is good either for us or for our diplomatists 
or for their diplomacy. Dr. Seton-Watson, in giving us 
this short sketch of the history of Roumania and its relations 
to the Balkan States, to Austria, and to Russia, is writing 
on a subject in which his authority is unrivalled ; but it is 
no exaggeration to say that among his fellow-countrymen 
ignorance of the elementary facts given by him is wider- 
spread than among any other people of Europe. “ It is 
not as generally recognised as it should be,” he writes with 
gentle irony, “ that the Roumanian army takes rank imme- 
diately after those of the six Great Powers; and that her 
trade almost equals in volume the combined trade of Serbia, 
Montenegro, Bulgaria, and Greece.” Even these facts 
obviously acquire importance with Russian armies again 
east of the Dniester and Roumania still sitting on the neutral 
fence: but the insular Briton who is prepared to spare 
half an hour to that most fascinating study, national policy 
—which is only history being shaped before our eyes—will 
learn plenty of more important facts from Dr. Seton-Watson. 
He will learn from him, for instance, as much as possibly 
it is good for any of us at present to know of the Roumanian 
question. There are few more dramatic stories than that 
of how King Charles, the Hohenzollern, who had ruled 
Roumania and—one must in fairness add—guided its 
destinies with great skill for forty-eight years, at the begin- 
ning of this war, called his Crown Council together for 
the purpose of throwing in the Roumanian lot with the 
Germanic Powers, and “found himself in a minority of 
one.’ When the King complained of the bitterness of finding 
** oneself isolated in a country of which one is not a native,” 
a Roumanian statesman is reported to have said to him, 
“In peace time it was possible for your Majesty to follow 
a policy contrary to the sentiment of the country, but to 
make war in defiance of that sentiment is impossible.” To 
understand the Roumanian question is to understand 
why “ the sentiment of the country ” which kept Roumania 
from joining Austria at the beginning of the war has not yet 
led her to join the Allies. One reason is the belief in 
Roumania that Britain did not approve of Russia’s encourage- 


ment of the Roumanians to invade Transylvania, and that 
“ our Government, so far from favouring Roumanian unity, 
was dreaming of a Great Hungary as an obstacle to Russian 
aggression.”’ It is interesting to learn that a series of articles 
published by the Morning Post and coming from Budapest 
‘““were treated as a proof of British sympathy with the 
Magyars,” and that the Roumanian public were convinced 
that they saw in our most patriotic of newspapers the hand 
of Count Tisza! But the Roumanian question is not only 
of vital importance during the war, it is going to be one of 
the cruces of the settlement. It would not be possible to 
find a more concise and lucid explanation of it than in this 
little book by Dr. Seton-Watson. 


GOTTFRIED KELLER 


A Village Romeo and Juliet. By Gorrrrrep Ketter. 
With an Introduction by Epirn Wuarton. Constable, 
3s. 6d. net. 

Gottfried Keller, a middle-nineteenth-century writer, who 
was born at Ziirich and educated at Heidelberg and Berlin, 
has, so Mrs. Wharton tells us, “‘ for years been regarded in 
German-speaking lands as a master of modern prose.” 
Nietzsche called Seldwyla People—the volume in which this 
story occurs—one of the four masterpieces of German 
prose; and Mrs. Wharton speaks of the greatness of its 
achievement in the same breath with Balzac and Tolstoi, 
while as regards sense for poetic imagery she does not shrink 
from comparing Keller at his best with Shakespeare and 
Keats. Such praise from such authorities is a serious 
matter. About a year ago Mrs. Wharton, who is easily the 
most intelligent of our women novelists to-day, seized the 
occasion of Mr. Henry James’s articles on the contemporary 
novel to chastise, as with the bent brows of an angry 
governess, the incompetence of ordinary British criticism. 
Hence two natural expectations: she would now give us a 
specimen of what criticism ought to be, and we should find 
in Keller the thrill for which we are always searching— 
the sensation of opening a choice author hitherto overlooked. 
But the higher the hope the crueller the disappointment. 
It is enough to make us thoroughly cross with Mrs. Wharton ; 
so that the reader who wants to enjoy 4 Village Romeo and 
Juliet will do best to read the story first and leave her intro- 
duction to the end. 

For the story can be enjoyed. It is a tender, tearful 
little tale of the loves of a boy and girl, children of two 
Swiss peasant-farmers who quarrel about a bit of land and 
wreck their characters and fortunes in the quarrel. The 
lovers come together in the general ruin; they have one 
glorious day of wandering and junketing, and then, since 
the curse on their families makes normal life impossible, 
nothing remains for them after their bridal night but to 
die together. The South German character, with its naive 
romanticism and its luxurious melancholy, seems here to be 
fumbling after an artistic form, but few will agree with Mrs. 
Wharton that it does much more than fumble. It is all 
very well to say that the pathetic adventure of Vrony and 
Sali is full of the scents and sounds of the Swiss countryside, 
but those scents and sounds reach us through the medium 
of that peculiar sticky Stimmung of which the absence is 
just what constitutes the merit of the best English or 
French or Russian stories of peasant life. This medium, of 
course, has its charms. It lends itself to the fantastic"and 
grotesque, to homely tenderness, or to simple repetition of 
childish patterns. But it is fatal to great art. It is fatal, 
for instance, to the passionate appreciation of Nature; a 
matter in which German writers, for all their raptures about 
die herrliche Natur, are apt to be inevitably bourgeois. It 
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is fatal, again, to the creation of character. If Mrs. Wharton 
were not blinded by the translator’s love of the translated 
she would surely not claim that the persons of this story are 
individuals. The nearest approach to individualisation is 
an Occasional shrewd touch of humorous observation, as 
when the causes of the hate that grew up between the two 
farmers are traced, and we are told that among them was 
“a certain sense of symmetry ” which Manz had, and which 
was outraged by Marti’s stubborn insistence on the deflection 
of the boundary line. German fancy at its best can hit on 
queer little points like that, but it cannot organise them into 
a whole. 

However, as Mrs. Wharton points out, translation of 
German romantic prose is peculiarly difficult, and it is 
always possible that a really good translation might modify 
this impression. That this translation is not really good is a 
surprise ; we had expected something much better from 
Mrs. Wharton. It is very able, and great pains have 
evidently been taken with it; but it betrays a dulness of 
the mind’s ear which is curious in so accomplished a writer. 
Take the word “ stately,” for instance ; an inn or a house 
may he staatlich, but it is absurd to call them stately, which 
means something quite different. Again, “‘ the two adver- 
saries, breathing hard, turned away from each other with 
renewed vituperations.” Such things simply are not written 
by those who pursue literature. These are extreme in- 
stances, but this kind of deadness pervades Mrs. Wharton’s 
translation, and has possibly made us unjust to Keller. 
However good it may be in other respects, a translation into 
English, unless it is living English, had best be confined to 
the cupboard or the classroom. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Venetian Republic. By W. Carew Hazurr. Fourth Edition. 
A. & C. Black. 2 Vols. £2 2s. net. 


When Mr. Carew Hazlitt died recently he left behind him, virtually 
completed, this new edition of his magnum opus. Few works have 
had so long a history in the author’s lifetime. The first germ of the 
history as we have it consisted of an essay, in two octavo volumes, 
published in 1858. Two vears later there was a four-volume edition. 
By 1900, when the third edition appeared, the previous issue was 
almost unprocurable, and the author had acquired an enormous mass 
of new material. ‘* The process of accretion and revision ’ continued, 
and the present edition embodies all the most recent discoveries of 
research. 

The book is the standard English history of its subject. The 
author’s conscientious industry was amazing, and as a collection of 
facts his work will be of permanent value. Mr. Hazlitt had not af the 
qualities of a great historian. His style, for example, was usually 
rather pedestrian ; when he attempted something more elevated he 
wrote “ historian’s English’ of not the best kind. One finds battle 
scenes opening with such picturesque tautologies as : 

The last straggling gleams of daylight had now disappeared ; 
a winter’s evening was already somewhat advanced; and the 
shades of night were beginning to mantle the horizon. As dark- 
ness gathered over the scene . 


and valedictory estimates of men full of sonorous incongruities : 


Such was the ignominious fail of a man, whose versatile talents 
had enabled him to shine in every branch of official life, who was 
distinguished as an archeologist and collector, having acquired 
by gift or purchase many souvenirs of Marco Polo, and whose 
uncontroilable passions brought him before the close of seven 
months from a throne to a scaffold. 


/ ‘The proportion and arrangement of the work again is not perfect. 
There is a main chronological, historical narrative which covers the 
history of “ affairs” ; but an enormous mass of information regarding 
social life, law, trade, topography, religion, naval organisation, and a 
hundred other matters which is relegated to separate chapters in the 
latter half of the book. Immensely valuable and interesting though 
all this matter is, the reader cannot help feeling that it would have been 
better, at whatever cost of labour, to have woven it all into the his- 
torical narrative in a proper sequence, to have presented us with the 
Venetian pageant as a whole. One cannot help noticing, too, the 
small amount of space given to that pictorial art which was one of the 
Republic's greatest glories, and to the unsatisfactory nature of an 








NOW READY 


INFANT MORTALITY 


By HUGH T. ASHBY, M.D., 
B.C. (Camb.), M.R.C.P. (Lond.), 

Visiting Physician to the Maachester Children's Hospital, Pendle- 
bury; Visiting Physician for Children to the Manchester Board of 
Guardians. With 9 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 
CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC HEALTH SERIES 


“This is an admirable book . characterised by freshness of matter 
and lucid presentation of facts, which is destined, in our opinion, to be of 
eminent service.''—Sanitary Record 


BOOKS ON 


FLIES AND DISEASE 


Flies in Relation to Disease : Non-Bloodsucking 


Flies. By G. S. GRAHAM-SMITH, M.D. _ Second 
edition, Revised and enlarged. With 27 plates, 32 text 
figures, and 20 charts. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. Cambridge 


Public Health Series. 


Flies in Relation to Disease: Bloodsucking Flies. 
By EDWARD HINDLE, B.A., Ph.D. With 88 illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6dnet. Cambridge Pablic Health Series. 


House-Flies and How they Spread Disease. 
By C. G. HEWITT, D.Sc. With 20 illustrations. Royal 
16mo. Cloth 1s net; Leather 236d net. Cambridge Manuals 
Series. 


The House-Fly: Its Structure, Habits, Develop- 
ment, Relation to Disease, and Control. By 
C. G. HEWITT, D.Sc. With 3 coloured plates, 101 illustra- 
tions, and a map Demy 8vo. 15s net. Cambridge 
Zoological Series. 

Typical Flies. A Photographic Atlas of Diptera, including 


Aphaniptera. By E. K. PEARCE. With 155 photographs. 
Royal 8vo. Paper boards. 5s net. 


Cambridge University Press 


Fetter Lane, London 

















LIFE OF JOHN VIRIAMU JONES. | 


3y Mrs. VIRIAMU JONES, With 2 Portraits in 
Photogravure. A memoir of the first Principal of the 
University College of South Wales and Monmoutb- 
shire. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 


| 
{ 
South Wales Daily News.—* Will be largely read not only in the 
Principality but far beyond its confines. . . . Deeply interesting.’ 
| 

| 

' 





THE GREAT DUKE. 
By Dr. W. H. FITCHETT 2 Volumes, with 
Portraits and Plans. Crown 8vo. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 7s. 


Daily Chronicle.— One of the best prose monuments to the Duke 
of Wellington's memory will be this two-volumed sketch by that master 
of military narrative, the author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire.’”’ 


| 
| 
NEW Gs. FICTION. 
} 
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SOME ELDERLY PEOPLE 
AND THEIR YOUNG FRIENDS. 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN, Author of ‘‘ The Fortune 
of Christina McNab,"' ‘‘ A Lame Dog's Diary,’’ &c. 
(Now Ready. 





Conan Doyle's New “Sherlock Holmes" Story. 


THE VALLEY OF FEAR. 


Punch.—" As rousing a sensation as the greediest of us could want. 
1 can only praise the skill with which a most complete surprise is 
prepared."’ 





OLIVER. py B. PAUL NEUMAN. 


Times.—' Extremely interesting. It is very well done. Mr. Neuman 
has a sure hand, and he has made a true and life-like picture. 





TWO WHO DECLINED. 
MAINE. 


Evening Standard.—"‘ A striking, even absorbing novel. Its author 
wil; certainly ‘ count ' before long 


By HERBERT TRE- 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO.,15 Waterloo Piace, 8.W. 
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account which makes no mention of Guardi and gives Tiepolo only a 
few non-committal lines. With all its defects, however, the book 
remains an admirable achievement, which justifies the industry 
lavished upon it ; and as only five hundred copies of this edition have 
been printed the author's executors will soon, no doubt, have the 
satisfaction of finding another issue called for. If so, we should 
like to see the maps supplemented with one (however modern it was 
would matter little) of the city itself, showing the principal buildings, 
bridges, and canals. 


Morals in Evolution. By L. T. Hosnouse. Third Edition. Chap- 
man & Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 

Professor Hobhouse has revised and partly written his book, which 
is at once a fascinating collection of facts about human ways of 
thinking in all ages, and a suggestive exposition of the trend of 
ethical development. Some may be inclined to think that the 
process in question has, for the moment, been suspended. 


THE CITY 


E War Loan figures are very interesting. In view 

of the huge totals reported as having been applied 

for by some of the banks, insurance companies, 
and big trade concerns, the total of five hundred and 
seventy millions is slightly less than was anticipated in 
some quarters, but is not unsatisfactory. A year ago it 
would have sounded incredible. In the case of many of the 
large subscriptions by trading companies the subscriptions 
announced merely represent borrowings from the banks, 
for few commercial concerns have liquid such large amounts 
of funds, and if they have not already borrowed they will 
certainly have to so when the time for dividend payments 
comes round. This does not, however, apply to all com- 
panics, and where a concern is distributing in the way of 
dividend only part of its profits, and is placing large sums to 
reserve, and has equivalent funds in hand (for in many cases 
such reserve does not exist in cash, but, being invested in 
the business, is represented by Stock, etc.), investment in 
the War Loan is a clean operation and an ideal employment 
of such funds. This is the case, for instance, with the Mond 
Nickel Company, which, out of a net profit of £377,199, pays 
out as dividends £223,036, places to reserve £100,000 and 
carries forward £54,163. As the Company’s cash in hand 
and amounts due to it exceed its debts by nearly a quarter 
of a million, the Company does well in investing the whole 
of its reserve fund in the War Loan, which is equivalent to 
making an investment therein on behalf of the ordinary 
shareholders equal to 2s. 2}d. per £1 share. It is an extra- 
ordinary coincidence that the number of subscribers apply- 
ing through the Bank of England and through the Post 
Offices should be almost identical—550,000 and 540.700. 
There is, of course, a huge difference between the amounts 
applied for, the largest Bank subscriptions being made by 
banks, insurance and other companies, whereas cach Post 
Office subscriber is a private person, and the majority, no 
doubt, have never before gone in for an investment in a 
Stock Exchange security. The Post Office total will 
probably be doubled before the lists are closed. 





* * * 


Now that the War Loan subscriptions are over, so far as 
the Stock Exchange is concerned, it is to be hoped that 
there will be more activity in gencral securities, although 
minimum prices will have to be reduced in drastic fashion 
before business can take place in gilt-edged securities, 
other than those which have been issued since the fixing 
of minimum prices and are therefore purchasable at a real 
price. The best among the few sccurities to which this 
applies are the New South Wales 43 per cent. Loan, 
repayable 1927, which can be bought at 952 and yields 
£4 17s. per cent., and the Argentine Government 6 per cent. 
Treasury Bonds, repayable 1920, which at their present 
price of 97 yield 6} per cent, without counting the profit on 
redemption. The Court Line, whose £1 shares have been 
so frequently recommended in these notes, has declared an 
interim dividend for the half year at the rate of 12 per cent. 


per annum, which is double that declared a year ago. This 
Company is offering to its shareholders at 21s. one hundred 
thousand new shares, and as the present price is in the 
neighbourhood of 24s. they should be readily taken up. 
The Argentine Iron & Steel Company has issued its report 
for the year ended February 28th last. This Company 
has been a disappointment thus far, but secing that it covers 
the worst period of the depression in the Argentine, the 
report is better than was anticipated. After deducting 
expenses, debenture redemption and interest, there is 
available a balance of £57,170, of which £30,000 goes to 
pay the fixed cumulative dividend of 6 per cent. on the 
Preference shares, and the balance of £27,170 is transferred 
to reserve. Only half the dividend is to be paid now, and 
the remainder is to be distributed as soon as the financial 
position is better. The report states that the practical 
cessation of imports through the war has raised prices of 
the Company’s stock, so that towards the latter part of the 
financial year business became more remunerative. Matters 
are improving fast in Argentina, and this Company should 
do much better during the present year. Meantime it is 
satisfactory that the preference shareholders are to receive 
the full dividend, and those who sold their shares at panic 
prices will probably regret the fact. 
* * * 


A fresh batch of company reports from Switzerland shows 
that the tendency noted in this column some months ago, 
is becoming more accentuated as the war goes on. The 
electricity, and some of the manufacturing, companies are 
just about maintaining themselves, but those concerns like 
mountain railways, hotels, ete., which depend largely upon 
tourist traffic, are showing a series of heavy losses. The 
well-known Bernese Oberland Railway made a profit last 
year of 2,944 fr. against 206,906 fr. in 1913, and has to pass 
its dividend, which a year ago was 5} per cent. During the 
first five months of the present year the takings were 
31,962 fr. as against 126,974 fr. during the same period of 
1914. One of the two railways up the Rigi, that starting 
from Vitznau—which is probably the best known mountain 
railway in the world—took only 5,404 fr. in May last as 
compared with 29,020 fr. in May of last year. In the 
reports of several of these companies one finds the remark 
“ For the first time in the history of the Company we have 
to report a loss.” By means of rigid economies and good 
management the Swiss State Railways are passing through 
the crisis very well. Although the gross takings show a 
serious decline, the net profits for the five months ended 
May last work out at 23,107,000 fr. as compared with 
24,681,000 fr. the year previous. The Swiss embroidery 
trade, which is responsible for a big share of the country’s 
exports, is seriously menaced by the British embargo upon 
cotton fabrics. A deputation is on its way to this country. 

* a * 

City men, as a rule, do not read Socialist papers ; in fact, 
only a minority look at a Liberal paper. People connected 
with finance do, however, read such papers as the Statist, 
the Economist and the Money Market Review, and thus 
sometimes obtain an idea of what is happening. The 
following paragraph which appeared in last Saturday's 
Statist is on this account interesting : 


For example, we are adopting revolutionary measures which it may 
well be doubted whether any Socialist would have ventured seriously 
to propose, even in a book, for adoption twelve months ago. We are 
limiting the profits which capitalists may make during the War. We 
are suspending all the rights and privileges acquired by the trade 
unions during the past century. And, in addition, we are taking into 
the hands of the Government the greater part of the whole trade of the 
country. We have given protection to the banks, the insurance com- 
panies, the Stock Exchange, the acceptors of bills, and so on. We 
have taken the wheat trade of India into our hands. In fact, we have 
adopted State Socialism to so large an extent that it is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that England at the present moment is practising 
Socialism. Does anybody seriously believe that this great experiment 
will not arouse ardent hopes and poignant fears, and that when the 
time comes for determining what is to be our future policy we shall 
have before us a period of serious disagreement ? 

Emit Davies. 
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CONSTABLE & COMPANY 
PEACE AND WAR IN EUROPE. sy 


GICBERT SLATER, Author of ‘‘The Making of Modern 
England,"’ etc. 2s. 6d. net. 
“It is a book well worth reading and studying, for it is the result of 
trained and earnest thought.’"—Patt Macc Gazerre. 
** It advocates with freshness and force a form of Imperialism not merely 
satisfying pride, but calling for self-denial, based not on egotism but upon 
enlarged sympathy with all parts of the Empire.''"—Tim«s. 


THE ROAD TOWARD PEACE. pyc. w. 


ELIoT, President Emeritus of Harvard University. 
4s. 6d. net. 
A Correspondent from Boston, U.S.A., writes to THe Times :— 
“ Ask Americans for the name of their first citizen, and nine out of ten 
will name the President Emeritus of Harvard, Dr. Charles W. Eliot. He 
is the Allies’ most eloquent and fervid advocate in this country."’ 


PAN-GERMANISM. By ROLAND G. USHER. 


ls. net. 
Tue Spectator (June 26th, 1915) says :— 
“ Nothing better has ever been written on this subject." 


ROUMANIA AND THE GREAT WAR. 


By R. W. SEToN-WatTson, Author of ‘* The Southern 
Slav Question,’’ etc. 2s. net. 
“ This volume is of the greatest interest at the present moment."’— Pa. 
Mat GazerTrTe. 


ARE WE READY? A Study of the 
Preparedness for War in the United States of 
America. By H.D. WHEELER. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


“The book deserves reading on both sides of the Atlantic.""—Eveninc 
STANDARD. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND WAR, including 
Py name Story of Ypres.” By WILL Irwin. 


“The six chapters here collected bear the mark of accuracy and 
sincerity. ... ‘Men, Women, and War’ is a book that everyone should 
read."'"—Nrew STaTesman. 


10 GRANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





























ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM begins Thursday, September 30th, 1915. The 
College prepares Women Students for London Degrees in Science and Arts, 

Eleven ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS from £50 to £60 a year, and 
several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be 
offered for competition in June, 1916. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particu'ars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, Tel, 
Central 1565. 





z MISCELLANEOUS. 
V ACANCY for ASSISTANT MANAGER and SALESWOMAN 
in large :etail shop (watches, bicycles, photography, musical instruments) in 
Osaka, Japan. An English lady, under 30, preferably not tall. is wanted for above 
post. General capacity rather than exactly similar experience is required. Three 
years’ engagement ; second-class passages: salary £10 to £12 per month, with bed- 
room and bath in European-style building; Sundajs free. State age and previous 
employment to Box 282, Tue New STaTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W C. 
OLSELEY LIMOUSINE-LANDAULETTE CAR FOR SALE. 
‘ 16-20 h.p. As good as new; run under 8,000 miles. Luxurious body, fitted 
with every convenience; dark blue; new tyres throughout. Cost nearly £700; 
offered at £500. Full! particulars on application—Mrs. Hosxouse, | Airlie Gardens, W. 


TO LET. 


AST DEVON.—TUDOR MANOR HOUSE. Of great archi- 
tectural merit. TO BE LET, FURNISHED. All modern conveniences, five 
reception, 15 bedrooms, three bathrooms, gardens, good stabling and garage. 
Station one mile : London 3} hours; sea seven miles. Bracing but equable climate, 
fine views. A cottage and some fishing and shooting by arrangement.—Particulars 
of Messrs. Extis, Son, anv Bowpen, Bedford Chambers, Exeter. 


FOR SALE. 


ON THE SOUTH DOWNS. 

HARMING SMALL HOUSE, every modern convenience; 
electric light, direet water, garage, telephone, tennis lawn, bath (h. and c.) ; 
two reception (one exceptionally large, with cosy ingle-nook), dining recess. four 
rooms ; south aspect; spacious Loggia. commanding glorious views ; 400 ft. up, 
but sheltered Position. Highest sunshine record in England. Near Golf Links. 
ood postal, rail. and shopping facilities. Price Freehold, only £925; easy terms if 

desired.—Apply Cripps, * Arcana,"’ Worthing. 

















MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


By FREDERICK SCOTT OLIVER, 
Author of *‘ The Life of Alexander Hamilton,"’ &c. 8vo. 6s. net. 


* Punch.—* Mr. Oliver makes us see ourselves as we are seen. His book is a 
flame that will burn away much cant and rubbish ; it will ‘light a candle which 
will not soon be’ put out.’ " 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S .ovi 

A Far Country. sy winsTon CHURCHILL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Inside of the Cup,"’ ‘‘ Richard Carvel,'’ &c. 
Illustcated. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Evening Standard.— Mr.Winston Churchill will add considerably to 
the high esteem in which he is held as a novelist and a thinker by the appearance 
of his latest book, A Far Country.’ It is an exceedingly clever revelation of 
a human soul.” 


1915 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Statesman’s Year. Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 1915. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 














THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 
Ko. 353. JULY, 1915. Price 6s. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR CAPITAL. 
GERMAN WAR LITERATURE. Dr. A. Shadwell 
BRITISH IMPERIALISM AND THE PROBLEMS OF PEACE. 
Prof. W. A. Phillips 
ITALY AND THE EUROPEAN CONFLICT. An Italian 
WAR POETRY IN FRANCE. Edmund Gosse, C.B. 
NATIONALITY AND GARDENING. Mrs, Villiers-Stuart 
CHIVALRY AND CIVILISATION. J. E.G. de Montmorency 
MEREDITH’S ODES ON FRANCE, Joho Bailey 
THE LAW OF BASTARDY. 
A GERMAN NAVAL HISTORIAN. William Archer 
CANADA IN WAR-TIME. Edward Porritt 
ECONOMIC ENDURANCE. Editor 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








In September next ‘* The New Statesman”’ 
wil/ publish Two Special Education Supple- 
ments entitled : 


The English School 
Teachers and their 








Professional Organisations 





By Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB, D.Lirr. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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SUBJECTS OF THE DAY 


By EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON 
With an Introduction by THE EARL OF CROMER, O.M. Edited by DESMOND M. CHAPMAN-HUSTON. 


Demy 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net. 


[Just ort, 


‘* Throughout his utterances there breathe the typical English virtues of self-restraint, courage, and self-sacrifice. The breadth and sincerity of 


the volume are irresistible.''—Telegraph. 


‘* One is as much struck by the lightness of his touch, the catholicity of his faith, his almost encyclopedic knowledge, as by the reasoned methods 


of his thought and the rich colour and glow of his eloquence.''—Observer. 





Poland and the Polish Question 


By NINIAN HILL. With Illustrations and a Map. 


‘* Has set'forth the chief problems of Polish history with rare judgment and unusual accuracy. 


should be widely read.''—Manchester Guardian. 


10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


A book which is singularly accurate, and 


* Tells effectively, without wearisome detail, the early story of Poland and . . . of Lithuania.""—The Times. 





The End of the Trail 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“Fighting in Flanders.” With 45 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. Lust out. 

“A lively and interesting book, full ‘of incident and adventure, told in racy 
age-worthy ion.’'—Westminster Gasett 








TO ALL THE WORLD 


(except Germany). 
By A. E. STILWELL. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


_ This is an unusual book, honest, courageous, and trenchant; written 
ooey and without rancour, it is an appeal to the civilised peoples of the 
world. 





Towards International Government 


By JOHN A. HOBSON. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


States and discusses the chief proposals for securing a durable peace on a basis of better International relations after this war has been brought 
to an end and terms of settlement have been arranged. Relations must be between Peoples, and not between ‘‘ Powers,'’ and publicity and repre- 


sentative control of Foreign Policy are essential. 





Frederick the Great and His 


Seven Years’ War 


By RONALD ACOTT HALL, C.C.S. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
“It is a clever narrative . . , connected into a complete story, with 


here and there a comment that links up Prussia's war of 150 years ago with 
Prussia's war of to-day.""—Standard. 





Historical Materialism and 
the Economics of Karl Marx 


By BENEDETTO CROCE. Translated by C. M. MERE- 
DITH, with an Introduction by A. C. LINDSAY. 
Small Demy 8vo (New Edition). 5s. net. 
Benedetto Croce demonstrates the possibility of economic or utilitarian 
action which is neither moral nor immoral, but non-moral, and indicates this as 
the economic principle which forms the basis of the science of economics. 





The Secret of Human Power 
By HAYDN BROWN, F.R.S.M., etc. 


Author of “ The Secret of Good Health,” etc. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. [IIlustrated. 5s. net. 


Analyses power in the individual, and in the race; helps the scientist to understand more fully the power of thought; teaches how to analyse 


character, how to estimate quality, disposition and temperament, and explains some of the operations of the greatest powers in creation. 





His Father’s Wife By J. E. PATTERSON 


“A strong and grim story of life on the Essex coast. . . . Is a masterly piece 
of work." —Standard. 


Lena Hale By C. M. THEOBALD 


“* The story, which is quite modern in its lack of reticence, is written with 
sincerity.""—The Times. 


The 24th of June 3, Grace s. RICHMOND 


“* A book of more than ordinary merit and charm.""—Scotsman. 


It’s an Ill Wind By DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


** A brightly-written picture of emancipated youth.""—The Times. 


North of Fifty-Three 
By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 


A vigorous, bracing drama of the Canadian North-West. 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS. 6s. EACH. 





Fate the Marplot 
By F. THICKNESSE-WOODINGTON 


A rattling good story, with a thoroughly sound plot, full of mystery and 
excitement. 


The Substance of His House 
By R. N. BOUCICAULT 


A novel of the love that wrecks, the love that many good women so often 
bestow upon unworthy men. An exceptionally able and powerful story 


Through Stained Glass 


By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 
(Shortly. 


A powerful new novel by the author of ‘* Home." 








THE PATH OF LIFE. 


By STIJN STREUVELS 


Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


‘* Stamped with the impress of a high imagination . 


. can challenge comparison with anything that has been written.’’—New Witness. 
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